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SHOULD TEXTILE SCHOOLS HAVE A 
HUMAN NATURE DEPARTMENT? 


} 


Under this caption in the September issue of Corron 


was presented a suggestion which has aroused much dis- 
cussion and also developed several new facts which are well 
further consideration. <A textile 


worthy of prominent 


school man of wide experience says: 

“Generally speaking, textile schools are not managed 
or superintended by practical mill men, which is a disad- 
I firmly believe that such a department 
to all the 


experienced mill man to give the proper demonstrations. 


vantage to the boy. 


would be a benefit concerned, but it will take 


“How to handle help. This is the most serious question 
in this country—cosmopolitan and of every nationality. It 
will take the practical, experienced, steady thinking man 
te meet the very deep grave situations that come to the 
surface every day. 

“T have seen very many complicated questions settled 
peacefully by the diplomatie superintendent. To meet 
such very serious phases of mill management will require 
the services of the educated mill man, and not the services 
of a textile student, who does not have the practical train- 
ing. The textile schools do not pay for such trained mill 
men. A man with a thorough textile education along with 
years of practical superintendency and handling of help 
ean command twice the salaries paid by the textile schools. 

“T am that 
upon the teaching in too commercial a light. How much 
I know of what I am 


This Human Nature Department should be under 


sorry to say the trustees of schools look 
ean we get for the least money? 
talking. 
the management of the practically experienced principal 
of the school.” 

This seems to indicate a condition of affairs which has 
been little appreciated by the manufacturers who use the 
product of these schools. That this opinion is shared by 
others is evident from the following quotation from the 
letter of another well-known textile school man: 

“Both sides of the question must be taken in view, and 
[ believe that the two sides resolve themselves into this 
the instructors. No matter what the catalog of the institu- 


tion states regarding the courses of instruction given, the 


becomes 


whole thing a mere statement and is of little value 
unless the teacher knows the subject in hand, how to tell 
intelligently that subject, and has a belief in the subject 
he wishes to teach. It matters not what a person is trying 
to teach, or to what form of educational institution they 
may belong, the two latter divisions are absolutely neces 
sary to success. Unfortunately, in the very schools whose 
name implies the doing of things, there are teachers who 
have not a working knowledge of the subject they try to 
teach. . ; 

“I firmly believe that one reason why the textile gradu- 
ate in the general sense has so little appreciation of the 
requirements from him after he enters on his life work is 
because there has been an utter lack of connection between 
the Textile Industry and the Textile School. I 


in the broadest 


2 
mean this 


sense. It is impossible to teach carding 


without telling of the problems attendant on the running 
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of a eard room, for carding is more than mere mechanism. 
You cannot teach a young man spinning unless you know 
what a spinning room is, and ean describe to him the thor- 
ough workings of the spinning frame. Weaving demands 
more than book explanation of how to run and fix a loom. 
I agree with you, that there is need of a closer connection 


between the mill and the school. 

“T believe you will find on inquiry that where there is 
a teacher who has a knowledge of the inner workings of 
the departments of the mill, he never fails to bring in the 
personal touch in his teachings; he sets aside several hours 


for lectures on the problems of the mill, ete., this in addi- 
tion to what he says when describing the different parts 
of the machines under consideration. I don’t wish to be 
too personal in this matter, but a tea¢her cannot tell what 
he does not know, and there lies the secret of many of our 
young men not meeting requirements when they start out 
to prove their textile education.” 

Along this same line of thought comes the statement 
of a young mill superintendent, made in a recent discussion 
of the editorial in question. “I do not like to place myself 
in the position of seeming to ‘knock’ my Alma Mater,” said 
this young man, “but the very first mill of which I took 
charge was equipped with machinery in comparatively bad 
condition, and many of the frames required leveling and 
aligning, spindle adjustment, ete., while I—well, I had to 
depend on the men under me to do the work properly, for 
I had never been taught. I took my first lesson in my own 
mill and from my own men.” . 

That manufacturers do expect good work from textile 
school graduates is evident from the remark of a New 
England mill treasurer, who says: 

“Tt is my belief that the overseer should be the busiest 
man in the room, as there is always plenty for him to do. 
If an overseer of the right kind is placed in a room that 
is very badly demoralized, inexperienced help and machin- 
ery out of order, by teaching, instructing and helping each 
person, individually, in the room, one after the other, over 
and over again, he will build up the standard of the ma- 
chinery, the standard of the help, and everything in connec- 
tion with it. I am sure that a textile school should teach 
human nature, as you call it, also thrift, industry, energy 
and teaching, instructing and helping.” 

Following are extracts from other letters received 
which show the opinions of prominent men in various 
branches of the industry: 

J. C. Saunpers, Treasurer and Manager, Bonham Cot- 
ton Mills, Bonham, Texas. 

“T received and have read your editorial article entitled, 
‘Should Textile Schools Have a Human Nature Depart- 
ment ?” 

“T am somewhat complimented in having you produce 
this article. We have a little ‘get-together’ meeting of our 
overseers, second hands and fixers, together with the super- 
intendent and myself, once a month. At our last meet- 
ing, which was the first Monday night in this month, this 
idea was the one that I tried to impress upon our ‘bunch,’ 
arrived at from a different angle, it is true, but the same 
fundamental idea. 

“In my diseussion, I mentioned the fact that machinery 
had kept abreast of the times, and most mills were well 
equipped with the layout of machinery best suited to the 
work in hand, but the human factor, instead of improving 
in efficiency, had undoubtedly become less so. 
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“IT mentioned the fact that a few years ago an overseer 
would have each morning when he started up his room, an 
abundance of help, and usually was able to select those 
who were the most productive. They all agreed this was 
the case. Such conditions do not exist anywhere now, and 
I tried to point out to our overseers that a successful man 
must look to the human element more than ever before. 
He must have tact and diplomacy, where a few years ago 
energy and driving force was about the only equipment that 
was needed in addition to his knowledge of the technical 
part of his work. 

“There is another element that you did not touch in 
your article, and that is the question of wage. I think 
after all this factor has more to do with the lack of pro- 
ductive quality in our labor than any other cause. 

“T believe the human element will not improve mater- 
ially until we get cotton manufacturing on a higher basis 
of wage scale. The slogan has been to get off production at 
lowest cost, and of course this is vital to any manufactur- 
ing plant, but this has been done, in my judgment, in 
many instances at the expense of the mechanical equipment 
and the human element as well. 

“The natural consequence has been the best of the 
human element has drifted from the mills, and we have 
nothing with which to attract them back to us. Our work 
is not especially attractive, our hours are longer than 
usually employed by the other great industries, and our 
wages are materially less by comparison with all other 
industries. 

“Are we not going in the wrong direction to continue 
to try to produce our goods at a minimum cost, regardless 
of proper heed to the eare of our mechanical equipment, 
and following the old way of securing cheap labor, because 
it is too trifling to make good at anything else? I believe 
that great railroads cannot be built up unless the people 
are willing to permit them to have a fair tonnage price for 
hauling, enough to enable them to pay interest on bonded 
debts sufficient to keep their equipment and pay good 
wages to employees. 

“T believe that you are right in your suggestion to 
have our schools take up this work as a part of their regu- 
lar training. When this is done, you will have overseers 
who will be the better equipped to handle their rooms. But 
great manufacturing plants cannot be run with overseers 
alone; there must be good, efficient help, contented and 
working under the best physical conditions and surround- 
ings, and this cannot be accomplished with the lowest grade 
of human nature, physically and mentally speaking, and 
we cannot obtain the other class unless we elevate our 
wage scale. 

“T trust you will follow this idea up from time to time, 
for I am sure you are working in the right direction.” 

Futuer E. Cattaway, La Grange, Ga., President Man- 
chester Cotton Mills and Milstead Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Treasurer Elm City Cotton Mills, Unity Cofton 
Mills and Unity Spinning Mills. 

“In the right hands I think such instruction could be 
made valuable and bear fruit ultimately by eliminating 
some of the friction between employers and their help. 
Of course, there is a certain element of the idealistic and 
impracticable in all plans or movements for the entire elim- 
ination of friction in anything, as it is pretty certain that, 
like the poor, a certain amount of it is going to be with 
us always. 
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Of course, too, in picking superintendents, overseers, 
ete., it is always going to be necessary to take men who are 
born and who are naturally leaders—whose knack of 
handling other men and whose knowledge of human nature 
comes by intuition rather than by tuition. Still, if the 
textile schools had what you designate as a ‘Human Nature 
Department,’ it would foeus attention on this subject amd 
doubtless impress upon a.great many students, who will 
afterwards become executives among the manufacturing in- 
dustries, that courtesy, consideration, justice and (in cases 
where employees have faults which are more than offset 
by a higher than normal efficiency) reasonable leniency, are 
all important and can be applied practically to obviate and 
stave off a great deal of unnecessary misunderstanding and 
dissention. Hence, I believe that a practical and rightly 
conducted department, such as you have in mind, could be 
made a worthy feature of the good textile schools. It 
occurs to me that the same department could also give in- 
struction in welfare work, which so many of the best, pro- 
gressive manufacturers have applied, or are beginning to 
apply, to the betterment of conditions among their em- 
ployees.” ; 

FRANKLIN W. Hosss, President Arlington Mills, and 
Past President National Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. : 

“T received the September issue of Corron. The 
editorial headed, ‘Should Textile Schools Have a Human 
Nature Department?’ is very interesting, and I have been 
glad to read it. The ability to understand human nature is, 
I suppose, the secret of success in handling men, and is of 
the greatest importance in the textile or any other busi- 
ness. 

“Tn enlightened and successful management today, there 
is no real antagonism of interests at all. The manager 
appreciates fully his responsibilities to the stockholders and 
realizes he is acting as a trustee in their interest, but he 
none the less appreciates and realizes that in all reasonable 
ways he must also consider and take care of the interests of 
the operatives, if the stockholders are to get what they de- 
sire and what he wishes them to have. In this connection, 
a prominent sociologist said: 

“ ‘Gentlemen in charge of factories are the managers 
of great missionary establishments. In their conduct of 
them as industrial institutions, they must recognize economic 
laws and conditions. It would be suicidal to take the purely 
ethical view at the expense of the economic; but, while 
recognizing the economie conditions which compel certain 
actions, I believe there is no great difficulty in recognizing 
also the ethical relations which ought to exist between 
employer and employee. These ethical relations are becom- 
ing more and more a force in the conduct of industry. 
Whether the new developments of concentrated industrial 
interests will lead to a still higher recognition of the ethical 
forces at work is a question which cannot at present be 
answered. My own belief is that the future developments 
of industry will be on this line, and that the relation of the 
employer and his employees will rest upon a sounder basis 
‘than heretofore.’ 

“T am sure we all will agree that no enterprise can 
succeed today without cooperation and loyalty in every 
branch. The stockholders, the operatives and the executive 
must all work for the common end and all must rise or fall 
together. That is the spirit of the times and the secret of 
suecess. No one can estimate in figures the value of esprit 
de corps, or as it is commonly ealled, ‘team work;’ but it is 
essential. The executive is the man responsible for that, 
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and to bring it about he must select with great care his 
assistants, each especially fitted for a certain place, and 
then inspire them with his own energy, enthusiasm and 
loyalty, and the same spirit must pass on down to the 
humblest employee. You remember that last signal Lord 
Nelson sent from his famous ship, ‘Victory,’ as he began 
the battle of Trafalgar: ‘England expects every man to do 
his duty.’ It may seem a far ery from that great naval 
battle to the management of a modern textile mill, but we 
need the same glorious spirit in our business today, and 
ean only secure the great measure of success when every 
man does his duty, no matter what position he may hold.” 

Oscar Ettsas, President Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

“No doubt such a department would be of great benefit, 
although my personal experience would lead me to believe 
that even after such a department had done its best work, 
the student would have to depend largely on his future ex- 
perience and the use of his common sense. Such problems 
as were propounded by you in this article cannot be solved 
by school instruction, but no doubt a student’s mind can be 
trained in certain lines of thought that will help him to 
more rational conclusion than if he had not had that oppor- 
tunity. I, therefore, feel that such a department would be 
far more beneficial than otherwise.” 

GarNETT ANDREWS, Vice-President and Treasurer, Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. : 

“T have read with great interest your article on ‘Human 
Nature.’ The only criticism I ean offer on this article is 
that the hardest thing to do would be to put into effect 
such a school as you mention from a practical standpoint. 
Human nature, I think, is only learned by close observa- 
tion, study and experience, and all the talks on human 
nature in the world would hardly be of a great deal of 
service until some chap had rubbed up against it and rub- 
bed up against the actual conditions. Then, no two people’s 
brains run along the same channel—you’ve got to take 
that into consideration ; so I think, altogether, it is a pretty 
complex subject, and one worthy of a good bit of discus- 
sion. I am glad you have started the ball rolling.” 

Gorpon A. JonnstTone, Atlanta, Ga., Agent, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills: 

“T have read with a great deal of interest your article, 
‘Should Textile Schools Have a Human Nature Depart- 
ment?’ and heartily agree with the writer. More and more, 
the problem of mill management is foreing thoughtful men 
to realize the human element in relation to success. 


“The successful superintendent today is necessarily a 
student of human nature, for unless he understands the 
help problem, his other training will avail him nothing. 

“T am glad your paper has taken up this important phase 
of cotton mill management, and may you continue to keep 
before the minds of the reading public this very vital 
question.” 

Apert A. Gorpon, Jr., Superintendent Worcester 
Works, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. : 

“Your editorial on the subject, ‘Should Textile Schools 
Have a Human Nature Department,’ opens up a field for 
deep thought and serious consideration by the management 
of our textile institutions. 

“Tt is of greater importance than ever before that the 
young men from textile schools who are qualifying for 
positions of responsibility in the management of the mills, 
should be close students of human nature and have a broad 
humanitarian view of the duties which lie before them. 



































































“This appears to be possible only in two ways: either 
by actually ‘growing up’ with that type of our citizens who, 
by toil and frugality, 


homes and are living a life of honest simplicity; or, if 


have provided modest and happy 


this has been denied them, to acquire in some other way 
such training as will eause to be appreciated the standards 
and ideals by which they measure those above them. 

“The textile school graduate of today is entering on his 
life work with a tremendous handicap in many ways when 
compared with the practical, clear-headed, experienced man 
of mill. This man has often started as a boy in the 
mill, like thousands of of the 


fittest’ has placed him in the forefront of his fellows. Why 


the 
others, and the ‘survival 
is it that often, with only average ability, but with a deter- 
mination to sueceeed and an acknowledged capacity to aec- 
complish results, he has moved up step by step to a posi- 
tion of responsibility and trust? 

“Tt has been this personality that has made him a leader 
of thought and action, and those subject to his influence 
are with him at every turn. He acts with their viewpoint 
ever’ before him, and although many times unconsciously, 
yet it always directly or indirectly affects his judgment. 

“The of 
whether it be an overseer, a superintendent or an agent, 
environments, is that 


greatest element strength in an executive, 


which holds him supreme over his 
ability to recognize in those about him individual capacity 
and weld them into a force collectively striving for the 
accomplishment of his own great aim—suecess for the mill. 

“Obvious as this must seem to the experienced business 
man, it is, however, the ‘stumbling block’ for many a bright 
and talented man who out of the textile 
school, in many ways fitted for the work before him, but 
often with little knowledge of those elements of human 
nature which lead freedom of thought and versatility of 
temperament into successful concerted action. 

“Human nature is, in the main, the same, whether it be 
observed in the man at the office desk, or in the personality 
of the yard laborer handling material. Every person’s 


ambition is to sueceed, and he will, according to his own 


young comes 


intelligence, aecept every opportunity leading in that 
direction. 

“Every executive who is a successful student of human 
nature has an inexhaustible fund of information and 


dynamie energy at his command that must inevitably make 
for suecess in whatever line of endeavor he operates. 
“What a wealth of opportunity the young man has, who 
ean keep before him the fact that the other person’s oppor- 
tunity, when used to advantage, is also his own and that of 
his superiors, in attaining the most far-reaching advantages. 
“The Human Nature Department which sends the young 
man out with the determination to be ever ready to break 
through the circle of by tolerance, 
diplomacy, friendship and good generalship, acknowledge 
and utilize the influence and the ability around him, will 
have built into that.man’s character a force making for the 
welfare of the community and his own success that cannot 


his own ideas and, 


be over estimated.” 

WitiiAm E. Hartcnu, President and Managing Director, 
New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, Mass. : 

“IT have read the article in the September number of 
Corton entitled, ‘Should Textile Schools Have a Human 
Nature Department?’ with interest, and am in hearty ac- 
cord with the fundamental principles advanced in it. It is 
true that the textile schools are fitting, or attempting to 
fit, young men for the responsible positions in the mill, 
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where the handling of machinery skillfully and the handling 
of men tactfully are two great factors that tend to effi- 
ciency, and therefore success. I agree with you that a 
textile school should endeavor to give instruction that will 
advance this knowledge in the students.. In this school 
every effort is made to teach the students the construction 
of the various machines used in cotton manufacture, how 
to make or direct the making of repairs usually made in 
mills. To seeure these results, students are taught to take 
apart and assemble the various machines, and to set them 
to perform the work desired. But this much, perhaps, the 
writer takes for granted, though to my knowledge, this is 
not done in many textile schools. 

“But to teach the students in to 
machinery skillfully, and to teach them how to handle men, 
are two different propositions. We all recognize the fact 
that a human nature department in connection with a textile 
school would be a most desirable one in theory, but whether 
practical, I am not ready to say. To use the word psy- 
chology with it, would queer it at once with students and 
with mill men alike. It savors too much of the pedagogue. 
But it is possible to instil in students much of the education 
advocated in your article both by precept and by example. 
As you opened your article with a story, I will close mine 
with one that I think fits. We try to have our graduates 
avoid the feeling of the little girl who, saying her prayers 
one night, said to her mother after praying for all the 
‘Mother, what else can I pray for?’ Her mother 
‘My daughter, we have had a long drought, and 
So she did. The next day 
there was a fierce tempest. It lightened and thundered; 
the wind blew and the rain came down in torrents. In the 
midst of it, the little girl rushed into her mother’s room, 
threw herself on her knees and screamed: ‘O, mama, mama; 
see what I have done!’ ” 

Cuartes 8. Doacerr, Director Textile 
Clemson College, 8S. C.: 

“T should answer the inquiry by ‘Yes; and in all 
Human Nature, at bottom, is much the same 
everywhere and with all. We do not get along with people 
because they do not understand us or we them. Coupled 
with this is the failure to follow the principles laid down 
in the Golden Rule. We cannot go back to the old way 
of master and apprentices working together and living 
together, hence understanding each other, nor can any 
scheme be devised that will bring about so cordial a rela- 
tionship between employer and employed. A course in 
sociology in which human nature is discussed by ‘Professor 
Dry-As-Dust,’ who has never been beyond his study, will 
amount to little. One who knows the working people 
through intimate contact, might awaken some interest and 
do some good, but nothing ean take the place of intimate 
association on the part of the student himself. Life in 
social settlements gives this in a way, but these give out of 
working hours contact, and more or less of a study of the 
other fellow as something apart from us. 

“A teacher with a big human heart coupled with a 
knowledge of the working people, gained through intimate 
contact with them, might aceomplish much. But, along 
with this, a personal contact of student with worker is 


school how handle 


family : 
replied : 
you might pray for rain.’ 


Department, 


schools.’ 


necessary. 

“Tt may be that an informal and almost unconscious 
teaching of ‘human nature’ ean be done by cooperation 
between the mills and the textile schools. If a number of 
mill operatives were selected as apprentices and given a one 
or two-year course at one of our textile schools, a mutual 
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understanding and appreciation would result. On the other 
hand, textile students should be required to take a course 
in mill life and routine as a requisite for a diploma. 

“Throughout any technical course, emphasis should be 
made of the point that a thorough knowledge of human 
nature is as necessary for suecess as technical knowledge, 
that life in the forecastle is necessary. 

“The recent movement toward the establishment of voea- 
tional and of part-time schools is going to do mueh to 
bring about a better understanding, an unconscious teaching 
of human nature as, perforce, the vocational schools must 
employ men from the ranks as teachers and, in part-time 
work, the college boy will touch elbows with the artisan, to 
their mutual benefit. 

“Your editorial interested me very much. The anecdote 
about the superintendent and the mill girls was to the 
point. The college boy who trains the mill foot-ball team 
will have no trouble in getting the best work out of the 
boys in the mill.” 

B. Moore Parker, B. S., Textile Department, North 
Carolina A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C.: 

“T read the editorial on ‘Human Nature’ very carefully, 
and a great deal of what it says hits the nail on the head. 
Every mill man will point to many and many an overseer 
who is an excellent man, well up on his line of work, but 
an absolute failure when it comes to managing help, and 
this handicap is with him always. I have known of some 
such persons myself, but what ean we do about it? 


“T don’t believe that we can teach a young man the 
secret of handling men, the managerial ability, in other 
words, and by a series of lectures or studies, or what not, 
put him in position to be able to get those under him to put 
forth their best efforts. Without going further into details, 
a man without tact and personal magnetism, so far as 
a handler of men is concerned, is a failure, and the reverse 
is true. Some people are born with this asset, and others 
are not, and never get it. It is the same in every manu- 
facturing plant; those men who ean handle the men under 
them are the ones who rise, and that difference between the 
two is easily noticed and hard to define, but it makes one 
man and holds another back. I don’t believe you ean teach 
a person this faculty as you would mathematics, English, 
electricity, cotton manufacturing, or any other definite tangi- 
ble subject.” 

C. S. Tatum, B. S., Textile Department, A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station, Texas: 

“TI have read the grticle in the September number of 
Cotton, ‘Should Textile Schools Have a Human Nature 
Department?’ very carefully, and fully agree with the ideas 
included therein. There is no doubt that the textile schools 
have been neglecting this very important point. 

“We have always made some effort here to teach our 
men that their suecess in the mills depended largely on the 
manner in which they treated the operatives with whom they 
worked, but I realize that we have not paid enough attention 
to this all-important point. Just a few days ago we had 
one of our men who finished the two years’ course to lose 
out on account of ‘talking too much.’ He had made a very 
pretty start in the mill business, and was assistant super- 
intendent of the mill where he was employed last. 

“T think this ability to judge human nature and to know 
how to treat their fellowman properly is, to a large degree, 
born in the man; but there is no doubt that training has a 
great deal to do with it. I feel quite sure that this one 
point has had considerable influence in keeping so many of 
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our graduates from following the work; however, I believe 
there are other points that should be considered along this 
line. 

“The average textile graduate is about 21 years of age 
when he leaves college, and with conditions as they are at 
present, he is supposed to go into the mills and work 
around in the different departments at whatever he can find 
to do, and at whatever wage he can get. I, for one, do not 
think it is right to expect these men to keep up this sort 
of thing for more than three or four years, for the reason 
these men could be getting so much more at some other 
work which is more suitable to their tastes. They are old 
enough, but have not had business experience enough, and 
their judgments are not mature enough to warrant a mill 
man to turn his plant over to them, even if they knew 
every bolt and nut in the mill. 

“Then, what, is to become of Mr. Textile Graduate? The 
mill men are not making any effort to furnish them at- 
tractive employment to keep them in the business until 
they are old and mature enough to take charge of their 
plants. Can you offer any solution to the problem? I 
think of two possible avenues of escape, viz., the mill presi- 
dents loosen up a little and employ some of these men to 
look after the experimental work of which I wrote you 
sometime last year, and the other plan is for the textile 
graduates to take business courses after they finish their 
textile course, so they ean fill responsible places in the 
offices of the mills, while they are going through this neces- 
sary ‘seasoning’ process. They would, in this way, be kept 
in close. touch with the mill work; they would be learning 
more about it all the time, and they would not be getting 
out into some other line of work. 

“The old method of trying to work these men up to 
superintendents through overseers has rarely ever proven 
satisfactory, for the reason the textile graduate is rarely 
ever familiar enough with the small details of the room 
which the overseer must necessarily know, and it takes too 
long to become familiar with them, and after he does so 
it isn’t the sort of work he wants, anyway.” 

Tuomas L. Lewis, Director, Columbus Industrial School, 
Columbus, Ga.: 

“There is no industry in America today which faces a 
more uncertain future than cotton manufacturing, if the 
present political and industrial forces continue to operate. 
In the past, it is true, there have been many uncertainties 
for the manufacturer to consider, such as the varying prices 
of raw commodities and finished products, and the real or 
probable scarcity of labor in his locality. But these fluetua- 
tions have been between such narrow limits that the profits 
have been decreased or increased just to the extent of each 
mill’s individual difficulty. That is, net profits have been 
made, generally speaking, in all plants efficiently operated 
prior to 1907, with possibly one exception. But new eon- 
ditions are prevailing, and if it doesn’t appear too pessi- 
mistie, the more radical and ominous to the mill owner are 
yet to come, especially in the South. 

“The forces that seem to be closing in on the manu- 
facturer are labor scarcity and dissatisfaction, keener coim- 
petition in trade, and high prices for raw materials. He 
has been able to combat the latter two forees very success- 
fully by improved machinery, skilled and efficient manage- 
ment, both in the operating and selling departments, but 
the ‘labor question’ is growing more and more difficult of 
solution. Higher wages, shorter hours, better working con- 
ditions have been tendered to labor by the manufacturer, 
but the last three years have seen more strikes and dis 
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turbances than the previous fifty years. Therefore, since 
the manufacturer, by his ingenuity and progress, has been 
able to combat all forces successfully except labor, it is 
reasonable to say that their biggest fight centers around 
this influence. It is a ease of where the human element, the 
human equation, enters into the problem, and that is what 
eomplieates its solution. 

“The human being is a mysterious being in several 
senses of the word, and with thoughts and conduct impossi- 
ble to forecast. The most unreasonable man is an ignorant 
man. No eonelusive argument will necessarily convince him. 
The broader and deeper a class of people become mentally, 
the fewer physical and industrial strifes they have. 

“Mill workers present a peculiar condition. There is 
no other industry that can employ, to mutual profit, men 
and women of such advanced ages, or boys and girls of 
such youth. There is no other industry thag can employ to 
mutual profit such unskilled and illiterate laborers. No 
apprentice course is necessary; no physical or moral, and a 
very limited mental, exactness is required. So, with these 
conditions, there is no wonder that mill workers have such 
a large percentage of illiteracy. And from this illiteracy 
may be traced our present unsatisfactory conditions in mill 
districts. Ignorance of the fundamental principles of life 
and business is the cause of crime, misery and unhappiness 
among mill employees. They are unable to see beyond the 
horizon of their own narrow spheres of life, and the instinct 
of self-preservation and selfishness leads them to make de- 
mands that are not only unreasonable, but in many instances 
impossible. In their ignorance of the fundamentals of busi- 
ness, they are easily led to believe all sorts of preposterous 
things about the oppression of labor by capital. The other 
side, that a ‘fair day’s work should be had for a fair day’s 
wage,’ has never occurred to them. 

“Therefore, from a careful consideration of all phases 
of this economic ill affecting the mill industry, gotten from 
experience as a student and graduate of a leading textile 
school, from several years as an employee in Southern mills, 
from a summer spent in studying mill conditions in Mas- 
sachusetts during the recent strikes, and finally, from three 
years’ experience as an instructor in the leading industrial 
school of the South, I feel that an elementary, common 
school education for mill employees will go far toward the 
elimination and solution of many of the problems that con- 
front the mills today. This must not be done in a violent, 
compulsory spirit as if by law. Each manufacturer must 
inaugurate and control his own school, and it must be 
done so that it will be a benefit to all parties concerned. 
But how is this to be accomplished when school facilities 
in mill districts are now so poorly patronized? 

“A school owned and supported by the mill should be in 
every mill village. It should be considered as much a 
department of the mill as the office. The superintendent 
or foremen should know personally and have complete 
records of every child in his district. The children should 
be compelled by the mill officials to attend school either by 
day or night, depending on individual circumstances, till a 
obtained in the common school 
that the school is a movement 


proficiency is 
branches. The mere fact 
promoted actively and earnestly by the mill, and not as a 
means of avoiding criticism from the public, will have good 
effect. It is not compulsory education by law. There is 
more human nature and pleasure in disobeying than obeying 
the law among some people. 

“But with the cooperation and real promotion of schools 
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by mill officials, we would have a new and better understood 
relationship between employer and employees. The spirit of 
mutual good fellowship would be cultivated, the personal 
closeness of the executives and the workers would make 
the one more reasonable with the other in time of trouble. 
And last, by a moral and mental development of mill em- 
ployees, the realization that capital has rights and limits 
beyond which labor eannot force it to go, will be appre- 
ciated, and reason can enter into the settlement of all dif- 
ferences that arise.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON A SOUTHERN 
JOURNEY. 


BY THEO. H. PRICE, IN COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 


I am just completing a trip through the Southern states 
which has carried me down the Atlantic coast to New 
Orleans, thence across Louisiana and Texas to San Antonio, 
thence directly north through Central Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. The journey has been well worth making and 
I return more enthusiastic than ever over the progress 
everywhere evident in the South and Southwest. 

There is no section of our country that seems to me 
to offer equal opportunity to men of industry and intel- 
ligence. The educational advancement and development 
of the South is its most striking and heartening feature. 
New schoolhouses are to be observed in process of con- 
struction almost everywhere; these are not the inadequate 
shacks sometimes regarded as typical, but substantial, well 
equipped and modern school buildings in charge of teach- 
ers whose enthusiasm for their vocation is auspicious for 
the intelligence of the coming generation. These men and 
women certainly deserve well of their country for they, 
more than any other one class, are contributing toward the 
stability of its futuree * * * 

In so far as the cotton crop is concerned, what I have 
seen and heard has rather confirmed my belief in a crop 
of over fifteen million bales. There are considerable areas 
of unpicked cotton in the Atlantic states as well as in 
Alabama and Mississippi and there is much seed cotton 
stored in barns and outhouses that is still to be ginned. 
There is undoubtedly a large quantity of low-grade cotton 
held by merchants and farmers who have been unwilling 
to sell it at the relatively low prices offered for it. The 
better grades that would bring from twelve to thirteen 
cents a pound have been freely sold, but there has been a 
reluctance to accept a lower figure for any cotton irrespec- 
tive of the quality, and at both the counted and uncounted 
points relatively large stocks, which consist mainly of low 
middling and below, have accumulated. 

The movement of this cotton is likely to be slow as 
foreign buyers have in many cases already deserted the 
markets and the only demand for these low-grades is from 
dealers who buy them when they are sold at discounts 
sufficiently wide to make them an attractive speculation. 
I am inclined to think their spinning value is underesti- 
mated, but it will have to be well established before they 
are likely to move in quantity. In many cases local mer- 
chants have taken them over, at prices that are ridiculously 
high, in settlement of accounts for merchandise and sup- 


plies and the loss involved will be slowly and reluctantly 


accepted. * * ®° 


St. Louis, Mo., December 14, 1913. 
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Why Not Pass a National Law Compelling 


COTTON 


TARE IN COTTON PURCHASING 


Sellers of Raw Cotton to Invoice it to the 
Consumer at Net Weight? Present State Laws Permit Class Discrimination 
Against the Cotton Manufacturer and Should be Replaced by a 
Federal Law of National Scope and Power. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron). 


BY CHARLES T. WOLFE, PRESIDENT, PURITAN CORDAGE MILLS, LOUISVILLE, 


KY. 


Several years ago the state of New York passed a law 
compelling all manufacturers of cordage to sell their goods 
at net weight or otherwise to put on each package the 
exact amount of tare, and compelling the manufacturer to 
advise the customer that he was charging him cordage 
prices for wrapping paper and jute bagging. If this was 
not done, the customer receiving the cordage was entitled 


not protect both parties; that is, the buyer of the cotton 
and raw material as well as the buyer of the cordage. 
The greatest evil in selling any class of material at 
gross weight is the opportunity it affords the unscrupulous 
dealer to take advantage of the purchaser in the question 
of tare. Under present conditions the average cotton mill 
is paying 14 cents a pound for 22 pounds of bagging and 
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to deduct the tare and settle with the manufacturer of the 
goods at the net weight of the cord received. 

Several other states have either passed this law or have 
it up for passage, and the consequence has been that manu- 
facturers of all kinds of cordage, but particularly cotton 
cordage, have been compelled to sell their material at net 
weight and also compelled to purchase their raw material 
at gross weight. 

It seems to me that it is a very unfair law which does 


THIS WAS PURCHASED AT THE PRICE OF MiIppLING CorToNn, 
SoME OF THE CoTToN MANUFACTURER’S PROFITS ARE DISSI 


AND SHows How 


PATED. 


ties around each 500-pound bale of cotton. In other 
words, in the neighborhood of five per cent of the amount 
of cotton he is supposed to receive at 14 cents a pound is 
not cotton at all, but consists of bagging and ties worth 
about 1% cents a pound. 

To put the matter in a little different way, a consumer 
of cotton, a cotton mill, in other words, actually pays 
almost five per cent more for the cotton than the quotation 
of the dealer would indicate. Consequently, when the gen- 
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eral public see cotton quoted at 14 cents a pound in the 
newspapers, or by the cotton merchant, they think this 
cotton is only costing the mill 14 eents a pound, whereas is 
is actually costing the mill .1470 cents a pound. Thus, 
the publie are deceived in what they believe cotton is selling 
for to the mills. 

It would be far better, in my estimation, to ask more 
for the cotton and sell it at net weight, and thus neither 
the public nor the mills would be deceived in what they 
are obtaining. Of course, the mills know, under the present 
cotton rulings, that they are not receiving within five per 
cent of what the quotations would indicate, and consequently 
figure accordingly; but when they go to sell their finished 
material to a jobber or retailer and base their selling price 
on .1470 cents cotton which they, the jobbers, see quoted 
at .14 cents, then the jobber or retailer brings up the 
point that the manufacturer is figuring on about 34 of a 
cent more cost than he should figure, and no matter what 
explanation the mill man makes, the jobber always has a 
doubt in his mind regarding this tare question, and conse- 
quently is rarely satisfied that the mill is actually paying 
cotton prices for jute bagging and ties, and the deception 
thus puts the mill in a bad light, instead of putting the 
cotton dealer or farmer in a bad light. Certainly the mills 
should not bear the brunt of this question, particularly 
where they are forced by law to sell their finished material 
at net weight. 

As already a@vised, the greatest evil of selling any 
class of material at gross weight is the opportunity afford- 
ed an unscrupulous party to take advantage of the pur- 
chase on the question of tare. For instance, suppose a 
cotton mill is obtaining 100 bales of cotton ‘a day, there 
are all kinds of chances for errors in keeping the actual 
account of tare, whereas, if a national law was passed, 
making it a legal offense to sell cotton except at net weight, 
then the dealer would in most eases be afraid to attempt 
any underhand work on the question of tare, and the mill 
man could, simply by choosing at random four or five 
bales from a hundred-bale lot, easily discover whether or 
not the dealer was attempting any deception on this ques- 
tion. He eould, furthermore, check the cotton by opening 
so many bales and find out before putting it through his 
cleaning machinery, if there was actually the amount of 
eotton contained in each bale that was invoiced up to him. 


As matters now stand, it is necessary for the mill man 
not only to weigh each bale of cotton, but after weighing it, 
he must take off the bagging and ties from each bale, 
weigh these, and find if his figures check with the cotton 
merehant’s. This takes a great deal of time and increases 
the cost of manufacture, and consequently the cost of the 
finished material to the general public, and is also a con- 
stant source of figuring on the part of the manufacturer 
as to the actual cost of his raw material, because the bag- 
ging and ties around one lot of cotton will not weigh the 
same as the bagging and ties around another lot, and con- 
sequently there is no guaranteed percentage of loss for 
him to figure on, whereas, if he bought his cotton at net 
weight, he would know positively that the only loss sus- 
tained in putting it through the mill would be the waste 
that occurred in his own plant. 

This evil is practiced to a much greater extent by the 
cotton waste dealers than it is by cotton merchants. In 
ot*er words, a mill that runs partly on the ecard strips of 
another plant, generally buys these strips from a waste 
dealer, and the waste dealer sells the waste at a specified 
price, including seven per cent tare around each bale. In 
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other words, the consumer of the cotton pays cotton prices 
for seven per cent of the weight of the bale which is com- 
posed of jute bagging and ties. 

Practically all classes of material except cotton are sold 
at net weight. For instance, a flour mill in buying so 
many bushels of wheat gets actually so many bushels of 
wheat. The same applies to corn, or any other product of 
the ground, and the same is true of almost any other article 
of merchandise, and laws are rapidly being passed by the 
states requiring the retailer to give full measure. 

Is not the cotton mill entitled to full measure as well 
as any other part of the public? 

The writer has just recently returned from a trip 
through a part of the Northwest, where he was offering to 
some of his best customers certain grades of cordage manu- 
factured at this plant, and in talking with some of the 
largest buyers of this class of material in the United States, 
he found that several of them were well instructed as to 
the cost of manufacture of cordage, except that none of 
them took into aceount the fact that the manufacturers of 
cordage pay about 34 of a cent a pound more for their 
cotton than the cotton market quotations would indicate, 
and he had a considerable amount of difficulty in convincing 
some of these large buyers that cotton mills would agree 
to any such state of affairs. Thus another evil is shown, 
namely, that the purehaser of the finished material in a 
number of cases thinks that the cotton mill is only paying 
the general quotations for the material, whereas, they are 
actually paying about five per cent more than the market 
quotations would indicate. 

I am surprised that the United States government in 
demanding a fair play for all has not taken up this 
question of the sale of cotton supposedly at one price, 
whereas, it is actually sold at a.five per cent higher price 
when obtained by the actual consumer. 

There is also a deception to the government in figuring 
the amount of cotton consumed as the weight of bagging 
and ties is handed in by many mills as part of the cotton 
weight consumed, thus no accurate figures are obtained as 
to amount of cotton used or consumed by at least five per 
cent, or the equivalent of 700,000 bales on a 14,000,000-bale 
crop. 
While I have confined the most of my remarks to cot- 
ton ecordage, and used cordage in the majority of my ex- 
amples, it is a well known fact that other cotton manu- 
facturers are combating exactly the same proposition that 
I am. The knit goods manufacturers call for yarns on a 
net weight basis, and purchasers of all manufactures of 
cotton expect the same thing. They are not concerned 
about what becomes of the bagging and ties as long as they 
are not called upon to pay for them. 

Something should be done to alleviate this manifest 
wrong. The tare committees of the various cotton manu- 
facturers’ associations are doing good work, but they need 
more active support, not only from the membership of the 
associations, but also from all cotton manufacturers, 
whether members or not, as the final and proper settlement 
of this question means much to every cotton mill, regardless 
of social or business affiliations. 


When you call a clerk, laborer, mechanic or other assist- 
ant. to instruct or direct him, know what you want done, 
and how you want it done. You can then direct him quickly 
and properly, thus saving time for yourself and him, and 
money for the company. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


A Millionaire Manufacturer’s Viewpoint and Opinion on a Much Discussed Snbject. 


Many 


Cotton Mauufacturers Will Probably be Skeptical and Doubtless Desire a 
Practical Demonstration of the Principles Outlined before They 
~ Will Accept Mr. Fels’ Ideas as Absolute Facts. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY JOSEPH FELS, PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON. 


A good many years ago an American mechanic stated 
publicly that if he could have one-half of all he could 
save in the management of engineering and other works 
of which he had knowledge, he would, within 20 years, be- 
come the richest man in the world. 

Since then, another American, Mr. Taylor, has devel- 
oped the same idea and has produced a system which he 
terms “Scientific Management,” under which he claims that, 
by the mere application of certain formule and rules, the 
cost of the production of commodities may be diminished 
from 30 down to almost a vanishing point. This has been 


achieved by discovering experimentally what may be termed 


the line of least resistance in the 
production of each commodity 
and relentlessly pursuing it. 

This system means an enor- 
mously greater output per man 
and per machine. It is merely 
the application of common sense 
to the methods of manufacture, 
and the carrying out of the fun- 
damental principles of economic 
production. 

It is said the new science is 
warmly endorsed by many of the 
employers throughout the United 
States. On the other hand, or- 
ganized labor is bitterly opposed 
to it and regards it as labor’s in- 
veterate enemy. And yet Mr. 
Taylor claims to be doing a 
great work for the benefit of so- 
ciety, and believes his system 
will help to unite capital and 
labor more closely. Why, then, 
should labor oppose him? The 
subject affords a most interest- 
ing study and a useful illustra- 
tion of the essentially antagon- 
istic elements existing in our 
present industrial system, which 
are the root-causes of the seemingly eternal conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. 

The object of Mr. Taylor’s science is to enable an em- 
ployer to secure a much larger return from each workman 
and machine than at present. Consequently, the present 
annual output of each factory will be obtained with fewer 
hands and at a greatly reduced cost. The general adop- 
tion of “Scientific Management” must, therefore, result in 
a wholesale discharge of operatives in all industries. This 
is, of course, the logical end of the continued application 
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of science and invention to production, viz., the elimination 
of the human factor in production. From the standpoint 
of economic production, Mr. Taylor is eminently right— 
for the aim of economie production is to achieve the great- 
est possible result with the least possible expenditure of 
energy. 

But economic production is, after all, but a means to 
an end. What is this end? Selfish individuals will, per- 
haps, regard it as the mere making of profits, and no 
doubt under our present economic system this end is fully 
justified. 

On the other hand, the economist, the statesman, and the 
humanist, must take a very dif- 
ferent and much broader view and 
look at it from the standpoint of 
social well-being of all the mem- 
bers of the society rather than of 
the few. 

Now it is certain that this 
object will not be obtained under 
present conditions by the new 
“Science.” On the contrary, the 
existing inequality in the distri- 
bution of wealth would be great- 
ly augmented. 

In order to demonstrate 
this, let us consider the exam- 
ples given in “The Nation.” Ac- 
eording to those, the new science 
is to increase the efficiency of 
labor as follows: 

(1) Bricklaying: 120 brieks 
per man per hour increased to 
350 bricks per man per hour. 

(2) Cotton goods manufac- 
ture: Increase of output 100 
per cent. 

(3) Handling pig _ iron: 
12144 tons per man per day 
increased to 47 tons per man per 
day. 

(4) Machine factory work: 
from 400 to 1,800 per cent. 

(5) Shoveling: 16 tons per man per day increased 
to 59. 

It is certain that wages will not be increased to any- 
thing like the same percentage as the increase in product 
and profit—otherwise there would be little temptation for 
employers to adopt the new method. But it must be 
remembered that although the rate of wages is increased, 
the number of employees is greatly diminished so that the 
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total sums paid weekly in wages are very seriously reduced. 
Take bricklaying, for example: Here one man is to lay 
350 bricks instead of 120 per hour. This is an inerease 
of efficiency of nearly 300 per cent. On the other hand, 
wages, according to the example, are not likely to be in- 
creased over 60 per cent. If, therefore, the demand for 
bricklaying under the new system remains on an average 
what it is, only one-third of the number of bricklayers 
will be employed and their wages will only be about 60 
per cent higher. Hence, in this particular industry, the 
total wages paid under ordinary conditions will be reduced 
from 40 per cent to 50 per cent. 

It is just here that the inevitable conflict commences. 
Production is maintained by reason of demand, and de- 
mand is maintained by consumption. But consumption 
diminishes as purchasing power is curtailed, for demand 
ean only be effective when accompanied by purchasing 
power. Now the great demand for general commodities 
comes from the wage-earners in all countries. Hence, when 
the volume of wages is diminished, demand is necessarily 
reduced, and we are face to face with one of the most 
startling paradoxes presented by our economic system. 
The tendeney of industrial efficiency is, therefore, to re- 
duce and ultimately destroy the demand for the very things 
which it is its object to inerease. 

“Scientific Management” seems, therefore, to spell ruin 
and disaster to the wage-earners and to the community at 
large. It means that unless the demand for all commodi- 
ties ean be greatly increased, two-thirds of the bricklayers, 
one-half of the cotton operatives, nearly three-fourths of 
the iron-workers, four-fifths of the machinists, and over 70 
per cent of those engaged in shoveling, will be thrown out 
of employment. But what prospects are there for an in- 
creased demand under increased efficiency? Apparently 
it will mean a greatly decreased demand; this necessitates 
our inquiring what becomes of the money which the new 
management is to save by cutting down the number of 
employes? 

A Rockefeller can only eat one meal at a time, and 
three or four meals per day, even if his digestion permits 
this. On the other hand wealth, concentrated in the hands 
of a few, usually leads to a greater demand for servants 
and members of the serving class. It must also be re- 
membered that although the demand for motor cars and 
similar evidences of wealth will increase; this by no means 
implies an inerease in the number of persons employed in 
such industries. ‘he new science applies with equal force 
to the production of articles of luxury and ostentation as 
to cotton and iron goods. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the immediate application of the higher efficiency system 
will mean a wholesale discharge of skilled workmen and 
factory operatives, followed by an increased demand for 
waiters, servants, chauffeurs, butlers, footmen, and most 
probably doctors and nurses. There will also be a greater 
demand for members of the theatrical and music-hall pro- 
fessions and professional society entertainers. Evidently 
Mr. Taylor’s new science will be of little value in these 
professions. 

This raises a further question—what influence on the 
emotional character will the new management tend to ex- 
ert? The unequal distribution of wealth enables the few 
to determine to a large extent the future occupations of 
millions. And since environment affects and often deter- 
mines character, evidently the characters of millions are 


at the mercy of the few. The character of a person will 
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often depend upon whether he follows the trade of a 
mechanie or a music-hall artist. 

It may be laid down as a principal that the physical, 
material and moral health of a nation is dependent upon 
a just distribution of its wealth, and this should be as 
even and as extensive as possible, consistent with the high- 
est development of each and every member of society. 
Moreover, under such a system, every man would, by the 
mere act of living and consuming (together with his fam- 
ily) create a sufficient demand for commodities as would 
provide himself with regular employment. 

Our present economic system is absolutely opposed to 
It produces inequality, and breeds discord, 
hatred and conflict. It sets class against class. One part 
of the system is in direct opposition to another part. As 
previously affirmed, production is dependent upon demand. 
But demand can only become effective so long as the 
masses have something to purchase with. And this necessi- 
tates their sharing justly in the distribution of the annual 


this principle. 


produce. 
The essay in the “Nation” may be divided into two 


parts. The first is a deseription of what is meant by “Sci- 
entifie Management ;” the second consists of a soliloquy on 
the results. I do not pose as an authority on slave-driving, 
and therefore would not object to “Scientific Management” 
if the result is to be greater production with no greater 
effort; or the same production with less effort. Henry 
“Man tries to satisfy his desires by 


George has put it: 
If “Scientific Management” 


the least possible exertion.” 


ean inerease his satisfaction by saving his exertion—so far 
so good. But the problem will not be solved at this point. 
If the mass of men are to be merely regarded as wealth- 
producing machines, to be sifted and sorted so that only 
the best are to be used, and when used to be kept at the 
highest possible pitch of output, those that are not used 
being east upon the scrap heap, then I hope and believe 


that the mass of mankind will not stand it. A more 


equitable distribution of wealth will never be secured by 
the most scientific management of industry. Nor can we 
hope to establish a “high form of cooperation” between all 
coneerned in industry, such as is hinted in the coneluding 
paragraph of the article in the “Nation” so long as the 
present system of unrestricted and untaxed private owner- 
ship of land is allowed to continue. That system is both 
irrational and immoral, and must finally give way to a 
true science which will harmonize with our own science of 
ethies. That science will enable mankind “to produce in- 
cessantly with the Jeast possible amount of labor, the great- 
est possible variety and quantity of wealth,” and will au- 
tomatically distribute it in such a way as “to realize for 
each member of society the greatest amount of physical, 
moral and intellectual well-being and, for the race, the 


highest perfeetion and glory.” 
§ I ) 





When a contractor erects a fifteen-story office building, 
he does not gather his masons or carpenters on a given 
date, and begin haphazard to lay one stone on top of an- 
other. E'very detail of the structure is planned in advance. 
Every block of stone, every piece of timber, every bar of 
steel has been designed for a fixed purpose. The cost of 
each foot of material has been figured, and the work pro- 
ceeds efficiently, nothing having been left to chance. Your 
work is much the same and needs similar careful methods. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL MOTOR LOOM DRIVE. 


Many Desirable Features Credited to This Class of Equipment.—While Numerous Cotton 
Manufacturers Were Ready to Admitthe Value of the Motor Drive for Some Work, 
the Majority Preferred to See the System Worked Out in Practice Before 
Admitting the Success of the Individual Loom Drive. 
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(Contributed Exclusively to CorTron) 
BY J. ADGER SMYTH, JR., PRESIDENT DUNEAN MILLS, GREEN VILLE, 8S. C. 


The principal advantages of the individual motor loom 
drive is in the increased production obtained. Incidental 
to this advantage are, the more uniform speeds, and con- 
sequently, more uniform quality of product, saving of 
wasted power, flexibility in arrangement of machinery and 
buildings, freedom from dust and fly, the ability to meas- 
ure quickly and accurately the power consumption of any 
machine, the lessened liability of serious shut-downs, less 





switch is opened, disconnecting the motor from the circuit. 

The individual loom motor gives a practically positive 
drive from the source of power to the loom shaft. There 
is, of course, the “slip” of the motor, which is constant for 
constant load, accurately predetermined and allowed for in 
the gearing ratios. Actual tests prove that looms driven 
by individual motors run at a uniform rate of speed from 
day to day, and that the variation in speed between differ- 
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, A View or THE WEAVE Room at THE DUNEAN MILLS. 


maintenance expense of transmission equipment, and, as 
against looms driven from above, better natural lighting 
and absence of oil drippings. 

The present standard method of individual motor appli- 
cation to looms is by means of gearing, the motor being 
mounted on a cast iron support secured to the loom end 
and carrying a pinion engaging with gear teeth cut in the 
periphery of the loom clutch. The motor is controlled by 
a snap switch, and is run continuously, the loom being 
controlled in the regular way by operating the clutch lever. 
If the loom is to be idle for any considerable time the 


ent looms is small. Actual tests on belt driven looms show 
a wide variation of any one loom, not only from day to 
day, but from instant to instant. Variation between differ- 
ent looms is also considerable. These variations are caused 
principally by slippage of the-loom belt, hut also in some 
eases, of the counter belts and main drives. Running the 
looms at the proper constant speed by motors will result in 
an increase of production of at least the average amount of 
slip which would be inherent with belts. It has been found 
possible in practice to run looms several picks faster with 
individual motors than with belts, which further adds to 





the increased production by the percentage over speed. If 
the loom belts are made large enough to diminish the slip- 
page, trouble from interference between looms will result. 

Since the force of the beat-up of the lay is proportional 
to the square of the speed, a slight change in speed causes 
a considerable change in the evenness of the beat-up. Ob- 
viously, a loom operated at constant speed will give a more 
uniform beat-up, and consequently, a better quality of pro- 
duction than one operating at varying speeds. 

With the individual drive there is no interference be- 
tween looms. With the belt drive, the stoppage of one 
loom tends to alter the speed of the shaft during the instant 
that the belt is shifting from tight to loose pulley, or the 
frietion clutch is releasing. This frequently results in the 
knocking off of several other looms on the same line of 
shafting. 

The efficiency of the small loom motors is an average 
of 82 per cent from % to 1% load. The line loss is 


A CLoser View or THE Motor Drive. 
approximately 2 per cent, so that the total loss of trans- 
mission from switchboard to loom shaft is approximately 
20 per cent. This compares favorably with any other 
form of drive, either direct mechanical, or group motors 
with counter shafting and belts. The consumption of power 
on a group of individual driven looms is practically the 
same as that of a mechanically driven group of looms, more 
useful power being delivered to the loom on account of the 
more uniform speed and the greater production, and the 
power lost in transmission is slightly less. 

With the individual drive, buildings and machinery may 
be arranged in any relation to other buildings and machin- 
ery with perfect flexibility. In many cases, advantage may 
be taken of this flexibility to secure superior manufacturing 
conditions. 

The individual motor drive does not stir up dust and 
lint, as is done by belts, even when looms are driven from 


below. 
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As usually arranged, the protective fuses for the loom 
motors are in cast iron boxes between the looms. It is an 
easy matter to measure with a portable wattmeter the 
power being delivered by any motor, by simply removing 
two of these fuses and replacing them with blank fuses 
connected to the instrument terminals. It is not even nec- 
essary to shut down the loom in order to make these power 
tests, as the motor will run single phase while the fuses 
are being removed and replaced. 

The failure of one loom motor would have little effect 
on the production of the room. In the first place, such 
a motor could be replaced with a spare one within an 
hour’s time. Furthermore, the division into such small 
units precludes the possibility of a shut-down of any 
serious extent. The wiring, as usually arranged, is rugged, 
and not liable to give trouble. 

As against the constant repair and renewal of belts, 
oiling of shafting hangers, ete., the motors require no 
attention whatever, except oiling motors, either with waste 
packed, or ball bearings, arranged to be dust proof. Such 
motors have no complicated parts, and are practically free 
from trouble. 

The cost of individual loom motor installation is some- 
what higher than for group drive from large motors, or 
mechanical drive. However, in the designs of new mills 
this is largely offset by the decreased basement height, the 
omission of shafting and belting, omission of heating sys- 
tem and sprinkling of basement. If desirable, looms may 
be placed directly on tar-concrete floor, omitting the base- 
ment area entirely. In addition to these credits, allowance 
should be made for the omission of heating maintenance in 
the basement. 

In practice it has been found that the elevation of 
temperature with the individual loom motors is no more 
than with mechanical drive. On a test made during one of 
the warmest days of the past summer, the average tempera- 
ture in the weave room, near the motors, was slightly less 
than the temperature of the outside air in the shade. 

The writer has under his supervision, one installation 
of 40 and one installation of 1,200 loom motors, all rated 
at 144 horsepower each. The first installation was put in 
operation during October, 1911, the second installation dur- 
ing July, 1912. The maintenance records from these two 
installations show a practically negligible cost of supplies 
for the motor equipments. 


According to the foreign trade committee of the Chicago 
\Association of Commerce, South America made purchases 
in the United States, in 1912, aggregating $138,000,000, 


principally in manufactured goods. Exports to South 
America in 1902 were $38,000,000, making the gain in ten 
years $100,000,000. While exports to Europe have in- 
creased 50 per cent in a decade, exports to South America 
have increased 300 per cent. In the same time, imports 
from South America have grown from $109,000,000 to 
$239,000,000. The growth in our exports to South America 
oceurs chiefly in trade with Argentina, Brazil, Chile anc 
Uruguay. Exports to Argentina, which ten years ago 
were $10,000,000, last year totaled $52,000,000. The same 
figures for Brazil are $11,000,000 for 1902 and $40,000,000 
for 1912. South America offers the greatest trade oppor- 
tunity in the world today to American manufacturers, par- 
ticularly cotton textile manufacturers. There is no bet- 


‘ter time to investigate this subject than right now. 
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THE TEXTILE MILL CHEMIST AND HIS 
LABORATORY 


The Real Advantage to be Derived in Small as Well. as Large Mills. Technical Qualifica- 
tions of the Man and a Glimpse at the Laboratory Equipment. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 
BY LOUIS J. MATOS, PH. D. 
(DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR.) 


Chemical laboratories as adjuncts to textile mills is a 
matter that has heretofore not been given the attention 
that such a move on the part of the owner of the mill 
deserves. 

Few mill managements have taken the time to seriously 
consider just what advantages, if any, are likely to result 
from the establishment of such an aid, for the reason that 
they have been more fully engrossed with other and appar- 
ently more momentous questions directly connected with 
produetion and costs. A careful review of the textile 
trade journals, more particularly 
during the past fifteen years, how- 
ever, shows that increased attention 
has been gradually given by many 
men both in and out of the mills 
to problems of textile manufactur- 
ing that are based wholly or in part 
upon the application of the princi- 
ples of chemistry in some form, not 
alone along the lines of dyestuff 
testing, and in the testing of other 
mill supplies, but to the solution of 
difficulties that occasionally origi- 
nate in the mill. 

Formerly it was the general be- 
lief that the chemist in a textile 
mill was solely employed in “analyz- 
ing dyes” and detecting “adultera- 
tions,” which led many persons to 
entertain the idea that the only 
mill supplies requiring “testing” 
were dyes. This idea has fortu- 
nately been losing ground, it is now 
conceded that the usefulness of a 
mill chemist extends greatly beyond 
the very limited field of searching 
for adulterants in colors bought in 

It is my purpose to present as fully as possible within 
the limits of this article a rational view of mill laboratories 
andto point out as plainly as possible the real advantages 
which a mill may expect to receive from its laboratory, tak- 
ing the point of view both from the large mill and the 
small mill. 

In the first place, let us wander through an imaginary 
mill and see for ourselves just what is being done that even 
by a remote stretch of our mind a chemist would have to 
deal with. 

First we have water, a most necessary and important 
supply to all mills where there are wet processes in opera- 
tion. Does it ever occur to us that a uniform quality of 
water has a most important bearing upon the uniformity 


the open market. 
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in the quality of our output? Has it ever dawned upon us 
that our oceasional defects might be due to dissolved im- 
purities in the water? How often have mills been content 
to continue year after year using one source of water with- 
out having it occasionally examined by a trained chemist 
to ascertain whether the impurities contained in it do or 
do not fluctuate from time to time? It is indeed, a rare 
condition, when a water supply is of uniform quality year 
in and year out. 

Coal or other purchased fuel for a large mill is a matter 
of much concern, and it is refresh- 
ing to know that many mills regu- 
larly and systematically demand an 
analysis of all shipments of coal, 
but it is regretted that there are 
many more that look at this matter 
with eold indifference and utterly 
fail to recognize the importance of 
having exact information as to the 
steaming value of different coals 
offered for purchase. 

Lubricating oils constitute an 
important mill supply and when the 
great number of such products on 
the market are considered it should 
be to a mill’s best interest to in- 
quire and ascertain by exact tests 
just what oils or greases hold out 
the longest in service, price con- 
sidered, and adopt that which offers 
the best return. The making of 
such tests is part of the regular 
work of a well equipped laboratory, 
and the money saved by the use of 
the information supplied by such 
tests will fully compensate for the 
time spent and the investment. 

Where bleach is used or where the modern electrolytic 
bleaching apparatus is installed or even where the more 
modern chlorine gas is employed, the chemical control of 
the process becomes necessary to ensure the maximum of 
bleaching efficiency with a minimum of cost, not only pre- 
venting unnecessary expenditure of chlorine but guarding 
against over-bleaching, a result which may or may not be 
at once apparent in the mill, but which is sure to manifest 
itself at a later period in the detriment of the goods and 
ultimately resulting in financial claims. 

Soaps where used require constant oversight, and while 
it is almost impossible for the soap maker to make two 
suecessive batches of soap exactly alike, the mill chemist 
is the one to ascertain the differences in shipments and 
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advise both his purchasing department and the department 
of the mill using it of the facts. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that a mill 
chemist can give the soap maker points on making soaps, 
but he very frequently can point out the way whereby 
a soap maker can be induced to deliver a product that 
meets the requirements of a given mill, better than if a 
mill chemist, familiar with the working conditions of a 
soap had not given the information. 

The testing of dyes is most important and requires on 
the part of the chemist long experience to pass intelligent 


judgment upon all new dyes offered for trial, and also’ 


upon the line of regular dyehouse supplies. It is not 
sufficient to make the usual parallel dye trials to ascertain 
whether the last shipment of a dye is up to standard, but 
to see that it is identically the same as the standard. It is 
a rare occurence nowadays for a dyestuff house to make a 


delivery of a dye which does not conform to the standard, 
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meet the established standard tests of the mill are at once 
rejected. On the other hand, new dyes which may have 
been tested and which show equal or better fastness are 
set aside for further testing such as for money value, ad- 
vantages in dyeing over those already in use, etc. 

The foregoing briefly outlines the usual routine of such 
a laboratory, but it is a mistake for any mill management 
to keep its chemical department on such work alone as it 
tends to stifle ambition in the chemist, and make him a 
mere automaton. It is also a gross error of judgment to 
maintain a chemist and have him act in the joint capacity 
of “drug stock and order clerk,” a very prevalent custom 
in those mills that do not know exactly what a chemist is. 

The mill chemist—I refer to the chemist who has studied 
chemistry and who knows how to apply the principles of 
that science in the textile industry—should by virtue of 
his position in the mill, be in elose confidential relations to 
the management and be made to feel that his opinions and 
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and when such a conditions exists, the error is found to 
be one of oversight and the mistake is promptly corrected. 

The mill chemist, alive to the importance of his position, 
is positively derelict in his duties if he does not investigate 
the properties of all new dyes brought upon the market 
by the color makers. This work, while taking considerable 
time, may usually be so regulated as to be disposed of 
promptly, with the result that he will be in a position to 
correctly advise the dyehouse as to the commercial valne of 
new dyes, or suggest the use of a particular dye to meet 
certain new conditions imposed by the textile buying pub- 
lie. Such investigation of new dyes is a process of elimina- 
tion, and putting a dye through the ordeal soon brings out 
its weak points and when the first weak point is encountered 
that usually ends the tests for that dye. 

If a mill is dyeing only blues, of course, only blue dyes 
are of interest, and consequently all other colors are omit- 
ted. If a general line of colors are dyed, then the dyes 
are tested per routine. Should the mill stand strongly on 
the test for fastness to light and washing, the first tests 
will be to ascertain these qualities, and any dyes failing to 


his judgment in matters passing under his observation are 
given some attention and have some weight. 

It is a mistake to disregard the opinions of such a 
trained man, particularly after he has worked on a problem 
or attacked some difficulty which has arisen in the mill, as 
that only tends to make him feel dissatisfied and as a 
natural eonsequence the mill is not securing the best of his 
technical services. 

This particular feature of the relation of the mill 
chemist with the “powers” may be traced to two causes. 
On the one hand, the management usually forms its own 
opinion regarding a certain matter before it consults its 
chemist, and usually takes the chemist’s report as a mere 
detail without any regard as to which way it reads. On 
the other hand, the management of many mills is often in 
the hands of men whose ability to intelligently understand 
a chemist’s report is deficient and consequently its force is 
lost. 

In some such instances the chemist is not alone blame- 
less; as a general rule, the chemist presents his report of 
special work done couched in language which a layman 
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cannot readily understand, whereas it should be written in 
terms which anyone could understand. 

In a large mill, the chemist should be provided with a 
laboratory so completely equipped and with such complete 
and intelligent assistance as to be able to take hold of 
problems in a comprehensive manner and work upon them 
so the results will be of value. He should be given authori- 
ty to oversee all operations in every department of the 
mill and when he sees a possibility of effecting some econo- 
my or of shortening a process, or reducing a cost, to pro- 
ceed and see what can be done. 


He should enjoy the confidence of every foreman, who 
should also be impressed with the fact that the chemist is 
not a detective, not employed to steal “secrets,” not made a 
free lance to gain information for the purpose of “doing” 
someone out of his job, but an employee who, by his 
training, education and practical experience is capable of 
aiding at a critical moment when the unforeseen contingency 
occurs, who keeps a watchful eye over the supplies and sees 
that his employers get what they pay for, or brings to their 
attention newer products or processes which might save 
them money. 


Some mills engage a young man as chemist, and install 
him in a laboratory and vainly wait for the result of his 
“researches”to reduce manufacturing costs, and to see the 
bills for mill supplies in consequence diminish. As is to 
be expected in such eases, the mill now says they “once 
had a chemist, but found his services to be of no value,” 
utterly failing to realize that if they had employed a real 
chemist he would not have remained one minute in their 
service longer than necessary after he found out that they 
had no intention of seriously backing him up in making 
“researches.” 

The magical word “researches” has been a sort of ignis 
fatuus to many employers. It sounds well in discussing the 
employed chemist to say that he is making “researches,” 
also at the same time failing to comprehend exactly what 
making researches means. Usually the mill men regard the 
making of “researches” as a matter only within the sphere 
of usefulness of scientific recluses who busy themselves in 
university laboratories, and whose accounts of their labors 
are unreadable to the ordinary citizen. In a measure, this 
is correct, but the mill man should realize that quite within 
the confines of almost every mill are technical problems in 
the chemical treatment of fibres, yarns and fabrics calling 
for the very highest quality of research ability on the part 
of the mill chemist—ability in the fullest sense quite on a 
par with that displayed by the chemical worker in pure 
science. 

The point lost sight of, however, is that the practical 
mill man has yet to see the advantage to be gained by hav- 
ing a chemist who ean be trusted to work conscientiously 
along the lines of technical research, and whose results will 
warrant the expense of being put into practice. 

To equip a textile mill laboratory is not a matter of a 
few dollars, but of many dollars, and the kind and charac- 
ter of results expected determine at once the amount of 
outlay necessary. Some otherwise intelligent mill men 


nurse the idea that a couple of burettes, a few acid bottles, 
a couple of “twaddles” and a few “dye pots” constitute a 
laboratory, and stand aghast when the “chemist” shows a 
list of apparatus and appliances aggregating several hun- 
dred dollars. Such managers, fortunately, are gradually 
becoming fewer and fewer as their eyes are becoming 
opened by a survey of the mills of their competitors, and 
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the rapid advances made along the entire line of chemical 
treatment of textiles. 

As competition becomes keener, the wise manager is the 
one who makes use of every scientific aid in manufacturing 
and works out within his mill every new proposition 
which is brought to his attention. He aims to keep his 
mill abreast of the times of modern textile manufacturing 
thought, by testing in its laboratory every new idea sug- 
gested, and those which show something tangible are de- 
veloped along practical lines in the mill under the super- 
vision of the chemist. 

In some mills the eustom prevails of encouraging the 
workman to make suggestions regarding manufacturing 
operations, and many such ideas prove of value after being 
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tried out and are credited to the originator. When they 
are of a chemical nature, or belong to any of the mill opera- 
tions concerning the chemical treatment of the goods, they 
naturally fall under the eye of the chemist, and it is here 
that the greatest cireumspection and discretion is necessary. 
Some very valuable improvements in manufacturing have 
developed from ideas suggested by ordinary workmen and 
which were developed in the laboratory. 

The qualifications demanded of a textile mill chemist 
are many. He should be a good analyst and have a gen- 
eral knowledge of textiles besides having a most intimate 
knowledge of the particular fibres made use of in his mill, 
He should know their chemical and physical properties and 
be able to identify them absolutely both chemically and 
microscopically. 

He should know the technology of the manufacture of 
the various chemical products used in his mill, their prob- 
able impurities, and the action of the latter on fibres, dyes, 
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finishes, ete., and, broadly, the chemistry of starches, glues, 
ete., besides the properties and action of size ingredients. 

Perhaps no technical chemist requires in his training a 
broader foundation for his subsequent work than he who 
proposes to take up active mill work, and certainly no 
technical position requires more ability and tact to deal 
successfully with the various phases of human nature 
found in the average textile mill. 

The techineal equipment of a mill laboratory should 
consist of a sensibly constructed work table provided with 
ample closet and drawer space. Sueh a table about 32 
inehes high, and from 20 to 24 inches wide is usually the 
most convenient. It can be made any convenient length. 
Some tables have a small enamelled iron sink attached to 
one end which is very convenient. The drawing shows a 
practical work table. 

The usual sink for a mill laboratory may be trough 
shaped, about 6 to 7 inches deep, 18 inches wide and 36 
inches long. This size permits ample room for general 
daily clean-ups. Of course a good-sized drainage board 
should be supplied. 

The most important working apparatus for a labora- 
tory of a mill where there is a dyehouse, is the laboratory 
dye-bath, which may be made to accommodate from 2 to 
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36 or more dye breakers of various sizes. The cut shows 
a dye-bath built for gas heating and to permit work to be 
done in 12 beakers at one time. This apparatus has a 
removeable inner bath in which is contained the oil, glycerine 
or caleium chloride. The stack or flue is to permit the pro- 
duets of combustion from the burning gas to be led out of 
the laboratory. Where steam can be had, as is possible in 
most mill laboratories, heating is best obtained from that 
souree. 

A very convenient dyebath may be cheaply constructed 
of galvanized iron, cireular in form and of such size as to 
accommodate 6 beakers in a circle and 1 in the center. 
The most convenient size beaker is the so-called “half- 
litre” made of porcelain as shown in the sketch. A small 
square dye-bath for four beakers is also very convenient 
and may be easily heated on a radial gas burner. 

In laboratories where fairly large trials of dyes are made 
from time to time, a deep 2 or 3-box compartment sink, 
commonly called “tubs” will be found of mueh service. 
They are generally built of wood, painted on the inside with 
good asphalt paint, and supplied with both water and 
steam. 

Other permanent laboratory fixtures may include such 
conveniences as will tend to facilitate the work, such as an 
ample sized drying oven built of angle iron, the opposite 
sides made preferably of wired glass, and provided with a 
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closed steam coil at the bottom and supplied with top and 
bottom ventilators. 

When the mill does printing, the necessity immediately 
exists for a one-color machine and a laboratory steam chest. 

Of course, the extent of work which is conducted in a 
mill determines largely the volume of work to be taken 
care of in its laboratory and the amount of interest dis- 
played by the management and the support given to the 
chemist greatly affects the quality of the work done. 

That there is a very broad field in our textile mills for 
the services of chemists is a fact well known to all observers, 
but the fact also exists that there are not a sufficient num- 
ber of such men available for the reason that but few 
have been trained sufficiently to do the work. This con- 
dition exists partly through the failure of the manufacturer 
to grasp the importance of engaging the highest technical 
skill. Happily, this condition is gradually vanishing and 
as the demand increases from mills, more young men will 
take up studies in preparation for textile mill work as they 
have at other times for positions in other important Ameri- 
ean industries. 


The Electrical Theory of Dyeing. 


Various dyeing phenomena have been investigated by 
methods which have been described in previous years in this 
connection. It was found that generally speaking the ef- 
fect of different salts and acids on the contact potential 
difference between cotton and water, corresponds closely 
with the effeet of these salts and acids on the amount of 
absorption by the cotton fibre of dyestuffs or mordants 
which are negatively charged with water. Moreover, if 
eotton is tested with various reagents such as caustic soda 
and nitrie acid under different conditions and is subse- 
quently dyed, the increase in the absorption of dyéstuff 
runs parallel with the decrease in contact differences. The 
absorption and fixation of direct dyestuff is explained as 
follows: 

The color ions of direct dyestuffs are negatively charged 
while the metallic ions are positively charged. The cotton 
is negatively and the water in immediate contact with it 
is positively charged. The fibre, therefore, repels the color 
ions but attracts the metallic ions and by absorbing them 
reduces its own negative charge. Simultaneously the nega- 
tive charge of the color ions is reduced by the positive ion 
of the water next to the fibre. The repulsion of the fibre 
for the dyestuffs being thus neutralized, the color ions are 
able to approach and to be absorbed by the fibre and again 
inerease its negative discharge. This process is repeated 
until the dilution becomes too great. The actual fixation as 
distinguished from the absorption of the dyestuffs is at- 
tributed to the precipitating action of a positive hydrogen 
ion freed by the fibre on the color ion. Since acid dye- 
stuffs are not precipitated by dilute acids they are not fixed 
under these conditions. It is finally considered that the 
influence of the size of the dyestuff particles and the size 
of the pores of the fibre on the course of the dyeing pro- 
cess is not of much importance. 


We cannot all be inventors, or revolutionize old stand- 
ards, but we can all catch the idea and utilize what natural 
powers we have in getting our particular tasks accomplished 
and accomplished efficiently. 
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THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


What It Means to the{Mill Executives and What It Can Accomplish for the Mill Manage- 
ment. A Plea for More Complete Cooperation on the Part of Mill Officers and [for 
More Universal Solidarity Between the Executive and Financial Forces. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 
BY T. B. WALLACE, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE DUNEAN MILLS AND PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. 


As president of the Southern Textile Association, I wish 
to present a few facts concerning our association to the 
textile public, in order that its objects and aims may be 
clearly understood by those directly interested, meaning 
the superintendents and overseers of textile plants, as well 
as those who are or should be indirectly interested, meaning 
the presidents and owners of these textile plants. 

I wish to say in the beginning, for the benefit of 


those who have not investigated the object of our associa- 
tion that its objects and aims may be summed up in two 
words—cooperation and _ service. 


Cooperation among the superin- 
tendents and overseers of textile 
plants in order to qualify themselves 
to render better service to their em- 
ployers; and cooperation by the 
mill management with these efficient 
executives. 

Cooperation is not a theory, but 
a recognized fact, and all of our 
largest industries are large by rea- 
son of their unity of purpose, and 


their “pull together” methods. Co- 
operation is a sign of progress. It 
is a sign of prosperity. No man 


has ever been able to accomplish 
any great coup de maitre alone, but 
by the cooperation of friends and 
possibly seeming enemies, we are to- 
day living in the grandest age 
known to history. 

If this article should come under 
the observation of any one who does 
not believe in organization and its 
advantages, I want to prove to 
them that organization is a step for- 
ward. Those who are familiar with the capitol at Wash- 
ington will remember the great picture of Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sherman, and 
Robert Livingston, the five men who in organized consulta- 
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tion and cooperation, drafted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and submitted it to the people, and three days 
later it was unanimously adopted and signed by the dele- 
gates, giving birth to the greatest nation the world has 
ever known. Cast your eyes over the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and I am sure that after seeing 
what has been accomplished, you will heartily agree that 
cooperation is a success, and it is upon this basis that 
we are striving to inculeate into the men who are actually 
handling the problems of running textile plants, the im- 





portance of meeting together for a friendly discussion of 
our troubles and experiences, and by so doing, we hope 
to be of assistance each to the other. The papers which 
are read and questions discussed are peculiar to the every- 
day operation of a textile mill; are intended to benefit all 
concerned, whether they are one of those discussing the 
question, or are attentive listeners, they will all get some- 
thing good and worth while out of these open discussions. 

Again, you may have trouble handling certain conditions 
at your plant, and on account of close application to duty, 
you do not have an opportunity to 
visit other mills and to see how they 
are handling these same conditions. 
Besides, most mills object to visit- 
ing. Many men do not have a 
source of advice, and for this reason 
they often have to solve their own 
problems, which sometimes makes it 
rather expensive for the mill own- 
ers, whereas, if these same men affil- 
iated with our association, which in- 
cludes men fro mall over the South; 
men who are “up against” almost 
every condition imaginable; it is 
seldom the case that out of this col- 
lection of men you will fail to get 


most any question you may ask 
answered, and perhaps ideas ad- 
vanced which will mean much future 


economy to your mill. 

No industry can grow and pros- 
per without competent men to run 
it. Neither can the men who run 
the different industries get what is 


B. WALLACE. properly their’s unless they are affil- 
iated with some association peculiar 
to that industry. For the benefit of the superintendents 


and overseers of textile plants, I wish to say that money 
invested in dues in the Southern Textile Association pays 
you larger dividends and provides more advantages than 
the same amount of money invested in any other way. If 
you are a member and do not attend regularly, you can 
not expect to get full benefit from the association, as no 
officer or set of officers can do all the work. 

Service to our employers is what we are striving for, 
and I am sure that every mill president and treasurer is 
broad minded enough to admit that anything which tends 


* to better qualify the men working for him, or running his 


mill, is a material benefit to his interests, and better quali- 
fies those men to render him valuable service. This being 
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is it, or would it not be to your 
advantage to encourage, to stimulate your overseers and 
superintendents to affiliate with us? Most members have, 
up to the present time, thought enough of the benefits 
derived to pay their own expenses, and in most eases, lose 
the time while attending the association meetings, when in 
fact, you, gentlemen, as employers were receiving as much, 
if not more, real benefit by such an action. 

It is possible that some mere suggestion or idea gained 
while at such a meeting, when properly developed by this 
overseer, may perfect a saving in waste, or economy along 
other lines, which in one or two days time will perhaps 
save the company more than his expenses for the trip. 
The only thing the man received out of it was inereased 
knowledge and possibly a better chance for promotion, 
while you, as his employer received benefits in dollars 
and cents. 

There are several mill presidents today who are already 
defraying the expenses of their superintendents to these 
conventions, and it has occurred to me that if we, as mem- 
bers of the association, could secure the cooperation of 
all mill presidents to the extent of defraying the railroad 
fares of all or even half of their overseers to each semi- 
annual meeting, and send them there with a fixed purpose 
in view, which would be to get everything good to be had 
out of each meeting, I feel confident that in doing this the 
mill owners will be benefitted many times more than they 
will be out in actual dollars and cents. Moreover, the 
overseers will attend these meetings under obligation to 
their employers to learn all they can, while if they pay 
their own expenses, they feel at liberty to attend or not 


attend each session, depending upon whether or not there 
feeling 


an acknowledged fact, 


are more attractions elsewhere; and this being or 
under obligation will cause them to get much more good 
out of each session, which would mean greater efficiency to 
their mills and their employers. 

Furthermore, such executives would return to their work 
with a feeling of greater responsibility toward this work; 
a feeling that they must make an actual betterment some- 
where to show that the confidence of the mill management 
was not misplaced in sending them to this convention; and 
this alert feeling is bound to result in greater efficiency, 
larger ideals, a wider viewpoint and actual improvement 
in service. I feel sure that with such close cooperation 
between the mill executives and the mill presidents, there 
is no reason why the Southern mills should not reach the 
highest point of efficiency possible and our present over- 
seers continue to develop into still more useful and success- 
ful mill men in the future. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE FALL RIVER 
MILL STOCK MARKET. 


An Unsatisfactory Year for This Section, Although 
Labor Has Been Steadily Employed. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 


BY G. M. HAFFARDS AND CO., BANKERS, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Another unsatisfactory year in the cotton manufacturing 
industry ‘has just closed; this from the standpoint of man- 


ufaecturers, investors and labor. 
In the latter part of January the outlook seemed prom- 
ising, as there was an active demand for goods at advancing 
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prices accompanied by a declining tendency in cotton, but 
later on, through tariff agitation, the market relapsed into 
a deadly dullness with restricted demand and small sales, 
until the latter part of the season, when it seemed as if the 
curtailment of production was to make itself felt in a 
better market, but this also proved but a temporary im- 
provement and conditions soon returned to their former 
dullness. 

The present situation is due not so much to conditions 
within itself, as to the influence of the outside depression 
existing in genera] business which up to the present time 
has not attempted to cope in a legitimate way with supply 
and demand, but now being forced to meet conditions, feels 
the evil resulting from an artificial stimulus given to all 
lines of trade. 

The earnings show some improvement over that of the 
previous year and dividend disbursements were somewhat 
increased but the inerease was largely due to the distri- 
bution of two corporations, who divided several years ac- 
cumulations during the past year. 

The coarse and medium goods will have shown the 
largest relative profits; the fine and fancy goods mills suf- 
fering in their earnings from the effect of the tariff. 

A souree of satisfaction is that labor has been pretty 
steadily employed, at the old rate of wages. 

The inerease in spindles has been unusually small, being 
in gross less than 42,000 spindles, for which the new 
“Lineoln,” begun last year, is responsible for 35,000. 

The appended table shows the year’s results in detail: 
| Capital. | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 | rae 1909 |Sp’dl’s 





























NAME pn 
American Linen Co.../$ 800,000 | 3 1 Ft 6 . 
Ancona Company .. 300,000a} 6 6 8 6 40,080 
Arkwright Mills ..... 450,000 | 0 0 6 24%,/| 6 68,482 
Barnard Mfg. Co. ....| _ 500,000 | 0 0 1% | 6 6 80,304 
Bourne Mills ........ 1,000.000 | 6 6 6 6 5 91,258 
Border City Mfg. Co..| 1,000,000 | 4 + 5 6 8 |e 
Barnaby Mfg. Co. ... 350,000 | 0 0 3 4 2 25,424 
CRASS Fee cer cccciecs | 1,200,000 | 6 4 6% | 8 8 |116,688 
Chariton Mills ....... | 800,000 | 0 0 0 Org. | 51,360 
Cornell Mills ........ | 400,000 | 8 8 8 18 18 | $48 
Connicut Mills ...... | 300,000 | 6 4% | 4% | 6 6 29,412 
3 eset | 1,250,000 6 6 6 | 6 6h [130,368 
Davol Mills .......... | 500,000 | 6 6 6 |6 6 45,256 
Flint Mills .......... | 1,160,000 | 6 3 [8% (16 | 6g 107,000 
Granite Mills ........ | 1,000,000 4%4|13 |6%!8 8 | 122,048 
Hargraves Mills ..... | 800,000 | 0 0 7 710 7 |115,874 
King Philip Mills ....| 1,500,000 6 6 6 6 6 | 1.35, 232 
Laurel Lake Mills....| 600.000/6 |5 |6 8 |8 | 60.464 
Lincoln Mfg. Co. ....| 1,250,000 | 4% | 6p | 6p | 0 [0 {[70,000n 
Luther Mfg. Co. ..... | 700,000 |24%b}6 |6 |7 6 | 52,048 
Merchants’ Mfg. Co. ..| 1,200,000 | 4 3 2%/16 6 |134,336 
Mechanics’ Mill ...... | 750,000 | 4 4 4% | 6 6 | 60,512 
Narragansett Mills | 400000'4 [4 |6%/8 8 54,192 
Osborn Mills | 750000 | 6 6 6 6 6 70,332 
Parker Mills | 800,000 | 0 0 7 10 7 {111,684 
Pilgrom Mills 1 on | 6 uc’n Org. | 50,112 
Pocasset Mfg. . ...! 1,200,000 | 6 4 |4 6 6 120,016 
Richard Borden Mf.Co.| 1,000,000 | 6 oe At 10 8 101,024 
Sagamore Mfg. Co. ...| 1,200,000 [10% [6%[7 |8 | 8f /148,480 
Seaconnet Mills ...... | 600,000 | 4 1 0 | 6% | 6% | 68,384 
Shove Mills .........- | 560,000 | 4 3 4 6 6 77,728 
Stafford Mills ........ | 1,000,000 | 4 2 1% | 6 6 114,584 
Stevens Mfg. Co. ..... 700.000 | 6 6 6 6 6 e 
Tecumseh Mills ...... 750,000 | 6 6 6 6 6 78,960 
Troy C. & W. Mfy....| 300,000/|8 ‘|8 | 8% {12 (13k 50.304 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co.| 1,200,000 gc 6 | 6 | 6 [29% |110,496 
Wampanoag Mills oof 750,000 | 4 3 3 a MEK 84,760 
Weetamoe Mills ..... 500,000 | 6 | 4%/|2%/6 |6 45,504 

$30,385,000 3,083,452 

a $100,000 Pfd. and $200,000 Common. Dividends paid on Pfd. 
stock only 

b In addition to which a 50 per cent stock dividend was declared. 

ec Authorized Capital. Dividends paid on $251,700. 

@ 350,000 Pfd. and $700,000 Common. Dividends paid on preferred 
stock only. 

e Equivalent to 63,000 P. C. spindles. 

ft 6 per © Sah aoe. on Capital of $900,000, 2 per cent paid on Capital 

g Fatd on Capital of $580,000. 

h Paid on Capital of $500,000 4% per cent; on Capital of $1,250,- 
000 1% per cent. 

j. Paid on Capital of $500,000. 

k In addition to which 100 per cent bond dividend was paid. 

m Paid on ital of $900. 

n Spindles being FF. = will have 105,000 when new mill now 
building is completed. 

p Paid on Capital o $700,000. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


Commercially Trained Ministers and Consuls as Foreign Representatives of More Import- 
ance to American Industries than Even the Panama Canal.—Bonded Warehouses 
for Cotton; an American Merchant Marine and Thorough Technical 
Training for the Young Also Advocated. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY COLONEI ROBERT J. LOWRY, PRESIDENT THE LOWRY NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA. 


Irrespective of political affiliations, every well-mean- 
ing, well-wishing and patriotic citizen of this great state 
of Georgia can but admit that crop conditions during the 
year just closed will insure reasonably good times for the 
next twelve months. When we consider that the sun and 
the soil of Georgia have produced for the Georgia farmer 
in the cotton crop alone two hundred and five millions of 
dollars during the year just closed, and that during that 
time theré has also been produced the largest corn crop in 
the agricultural history of the state, we may well take 
pride in the natural resources of 
our state, and look forward with 
confidence to the future. 

It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that the state of Georgia has 
produced during the past year two 
and a half million bales of cotton, 
which is selling for an average of 
$70.00 per bale. The $175,000,000 
thus produced is increased by the 
price of the by-products of this 
erop, which is estimated at $30,- 
000,000, making $205,000,000 of 
virgin wealth for the state from 
this staple, which is our mainstay. 

While it is the purpose of this 
article to treat of matters directly 
pertaining to cotton and its market- 
ing, we can not lose sight of the 
great source of revenue of the 
state, which its bumper corn crop 
affords, and insures much 
of the receipts from our cotton 
staying at home. The corn crop 
of Georgia has been given a most 
effective impetus by the organiza- 
tion of the Boys’ Corn Clubs, and the demonstration farms 
instituted and operated at the Federal Government’s ex- 
It certainly seems that the improvement and ad- 
vanced methods of farm 
consider the fact that the old planter, pursuing the even 
tenor of his way, plows his acreage and makes 25 bushels 
of corn to the acre, while his boy, right by his side, working 
the same kind of land with scientific methods of culture, 
makes 60 bushels to the acre, with comparatively little 
additional expense. There has been a genuine spirit of 
enthusiasm instilled into the minds of the boys in our 
state, and the Boys’ ‘Corn Club contests as well as the 
Girls’ Canning Club contests are working an agricultural 
revolution right here in our midst. So much parentheti- 


which 


pense. 


culture are effective, when we 
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eally is said from the fact that we realize that “the farm- 
er feeds them all.” 

Referring directly to cotton, the money-producing prod- 
uct of our soil, we can not too greatly prize this great 
asset of our state, because we are forced to realize that 
from this product comes the bulk of the wealth of the 
state. Indeed from the soil must and does come the 
basis of practically all of the wealth of our state. The 
textile plant depends absolutely for raw material upon 
the product of the soil, and in fact everything depends 
either directly or indirectly upon 
it, and a crop failure means the 
paralyzing of every industry in the 
land. Should there be no 
there would be demand for 
anything else, for there would be 
no money. On the contrary, when 
we have a good crop, there is rea- 


crop, 
no 


sonable demand for practically 
. . 
everything of value, for there is 
money; business is active, and 
everybody prospers. The volume 


of business is regulated jby )the 
amount of supply from the origi- 
nal source and the demand, and the 
ratio existing between the two es- 
tablishes the price in the medium 
of exchange. One mutually 
pends upon the other, for there 
must be a supply, and there must 
be a demand. The of 
the supply towards the point of 
demand is the public current, on 
which all business crafts are afloat, 
and hence all business enterprises 


de- 


movement 


depend upon the annual movement 
of this current in sufficient volume to keep afloat. 


In the ease of cotton and corn, the two great staple 
agricultural products of Georgia, both the supply and 
the demand exist. It only remains for the supply to reach 
the demand, when everything feels the throbbing pulse of 
business activity, and all enterprises prosper. This is the 
rule of the distribution of wealth, and, while some slight 
changes in this rule might occur by reason of war, political 
revolution, the waning of publie confidence, or other un- 
foreseen influence, still it is applicable to the affairs of the 
people of a state or nation in nine out of ten cases. There- 
fore, considering the commercial complexion of our state 
from one who views it from the standpoint of the products 
of the soil as the origin of wealth, which is the common 
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sense standpoint, can but say that Georgia is in good shape, 
and that our business interests and enterprises will prosper. 
One cannot deny the fact that, when we have the goods 
to sell, and there is someone to buy them, we will do the 
business. 

It has been my observation that business in all lines 
throughout the South during the past year has continued 
good, notwithstanding the consideration of the tariff and 
currency bills by Congress in extra session. It has been 
felt by business men generally throughout this country 
that the political party now in power not only could not 
afford to, but would not, act in a radical or retaliatory 
manner; that it could not afford to, and would not by any 
means, paralyze business by hasty, rash, ill-considered, par- 
tisan legislation. The business interests of the country 
have felt that the administration was in sympathy with the 
business welfare of the nation, rather than the inauguration 
of dangerous and revolutionary policies, perverse and reac- 
tionary in their effect. It has been the sober conviction of 
the business interests of the country that such changes as 
would be made in the politieal policies of this country would 
be conservative, well-considered, and. beneficial in the long 
run. And so our people, feeling thus assured, have gone 
on in the even tenor of their way, attentive to their busi- 
ness, giving no time to the demagogue or the calamity- 
howler. When our people step aside to listen to such 
people, by that very act of idleness and inattention to 
business on their part, they bring about the very conditions 
the calamity-howler predicts; but, when they do not lend 
him an ear, he soon quits, and business picks up. 

We of the state of Georgia can but feel a certain 
degree of pleasure and pride at the present and prospective 
business conditions in our own state. We can not afford, 
however, nor have we the inclination, to be provincial, and 
confine our view of conditions to the boundaries of our 
own state. All over this Southland there is every indica- 
tion of a continuation of present normal conditions. I con- 
fidently expect to see great development within the next 
few years over the entire Southern area. The South, even 
though rapidly developing now, abounds in untouched, un- 
developed, natural resources. We have water power in 
abundance, indeed millions of horsepower unharnessed and 
actually going to waste. This vast storehouse of energy 
is beckoning daily to capital to put it to work; and it is 
bound to be put to work soon, because people are con- 
stantly moving here, and money is flowing into the South, 
and the raw material is right here, free of transportation, 
to be converted into commercial product. The capacity of 
the mines in the South is so great that, while they are 
being worked, it would seem that we have hardly more 
than scratched the surface. The whole of Europe has 
but 42,000 square miles of coal lands, while in these South- 
ern states alone we have 62,000 square miles. Iron ore is 
here in abundance. And think of it, we have virtually a 
monopoly in the raising of cotton for the world! ! ! The 
fields, forests, mines and mills of the South are destined 
to arrest the attention of the world. These great wealth- 
producing agencies are the hope of our people for the 
future commercial greatness of the South, and they are 
the basis of our prediction of great commercial and indus- 
trial development within the next few years. 

Another agency, which suggests itself to me as one 
that is sure to make its powerful influence felt in the 
coming years is the more general diffusion of education in 
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the South. Through our schools and colleges, and the col- 
lumns of an up-to-date press, our people are being in- 
formed of the world’s progress in the arts and sciences, 
and are keeping abreast of the times. Technical education, 
heretofore more or less neglected in the South, is now 
receiving the recognition it deserves, and our boys are being 
educated along lines which will result in their industrial 
and commercial advancement in after life. The old ante- 
bellum idea that gentlemen do not work is now completely 
reversed, and public sentiment is now to the effect that 
there are no gentlemen who do not work. 

Training the mind and hand at the same time is the 
motive power, that counts in the industrial growth of any 
commonwealth. The wonderful industrial expansion of the 
New England states was no doubt due to this cause, and 
the old saying that “there’s more in the man than there 
is in the land” has proven strictly true in that instance. 
The manufactories of Germany, due more largely to the 
thrifty, phlegmatic, persistent German nature than to nat- 
ural facilities, so broke into English trade all over the 
world that England sent a commission to Germany to 
inquire into the eause. This commission reported that it 
was due to the ability and determination of trdined arti- 
sans, taught in the technological schools of Germany. Men- 


tal ability, education in the common arts and trades, the 
study of applied mathematics, the technical as well as the 
common school training of our young men, the growth of 
a spirit of investigation and invention—these are the es- 
sential forerunners of industrial progress and expansion, 
of which the South has in the past stood in great need. 


The great advantages of our section, so far as opportunities 
are concerned, have for years been universally recognized, 
but we have lacked the trained men, who could develop 
these advantages, and make the opportunity a fact instead 
of a possibility. It is gratifying that the South is now 
awake to this important matter. 

The industrial development of the South has necessi- 
tated our taking grave concern upon ourselves as to a 
question of national policy having special reference to the 
exporting of cotton fabric, upon which I have heretofore 
made some public utterance. It is the matter of the selec- 
tion of foreign ministers, and the improvement of our con- 
sular service. In view of our enormous annual surplus 
of raw and manufactured products, I feel that we should 
select our foreign ministers and consuls with the view to 
the extension of our foreign trade. In my humble opinion 
I regard the digging of the Panama Canal as one of the 
master strokes of this country in the pursuit of its foreign 
commercial policy, but a still greater stroke would be that 
of sending to foreign posts commercially-trained business 
men of ability, who can represent this nation commercially 
as well as diplomatically. Their qualification as business 
men, on a basis of merit, and capability, should be prere- 
quisite, and personal and party favoritism should -play no 
part whatever in the selection of foreign representatives. 
Diplomatic skill and abundance of means to maintain dig- 
nity have heretofore been practically the points to be cov- 
ered in consigning applications for foreign appointments, 
but the growth of our foreign commerce has forced upon 
us the consideration of an altogether different line of 
qualification for foreign service. Besides, it is clear to us 
all that the extension and regulation of our commerce 
abroad is not a partisan or a political question at all. It 
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concerns the commercial life and the very existence of this 
nation, and touches the purse of our people, which is the 
vital spot. Not only must American commercial interests 
abroad be protected and guarded, but life and activity 
must be thrown into our commerce at consular posts all 
over the world. We need men of capacity as well as 
to fill these foreign appointments. There is no better way 
to establish confidence in American goods, and no more 
effective way of building up American export trade, than 
through the intelligent effort of foreign ministers, commer- 
cially-trained. 

There are many public questions directly correlative to 
the South’s great crop, cotton, such as the technical train- 
ing of the young, the building up of a strong American 
merchant marine, the betterment of our consular service 
with an eye to the extension of foreign trade, the establish- 
ment of bonded warehouses for the preservation and hold- 
ing of cotton, similar to the great grain elevators of the 
West, and all these questions should interest our Boards 
of Trade and Chambers of Commerce throughout the South- 
land. All these questions bear directly upon the South’s 
great asset, the cotton crop, and its handling to the best 
advantage, and they should appeal to every loyal South- 
erner. 





ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON MILL STOCK MARKET 


ANOTHER YEAR OF I[NACTIVITY—ReEports From Some MILLS 
ENCOURAGING—UNCERTAINTY OF LEGISLATIVE 
ENACTMENTS HurtTING GENERALLY. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY F. C. ABBOTT, OF F. C. ABBOTT AND CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The year 1913 has been another year of inactivity in 
Southern cotton mill stocks. 

Early in the year the pending tariff legislation created 
an atmosphere of uncertainty as to future values, and along 
in June came the threatened money stringency which put 
a quietus on all forms of investment, including cotton mill 
stocks. Then the prolonged discussion and uncertainty of 
currency legislation has operated, as yet, against general 
business throughout the country, including the cotton mill 
business. 

With these various items of uncertainty throughout the 
year, there has been very little trading in Southern cotton 
mill stocks, although there are encouraging reports from 
some of the mills at this time, and on this account we have 
largely reduced our list of quotations because of no definite 
information regarding the actual prices of many of the 
stocks. 

The appended list, however, represents our last infor- 
mation as to actual bids and offerings during the past few 
months of the stocks quoted, and, while we do not believe 
they represent the full values of these stocks, they do repre- 
sent, to the best of our knowledge, the actual recent market 


quotations. 
Total Dividends for 1913 ...........0.ceeeeees $2,075,452 
Total Dividends for WIS... 2c cccccccscccces 1,171,626 


Increase 


ee 
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Bid Asked 
DIE GRO, oko 0 + 5 dln ba tae Boob e os 0) 0 0 00 0809.0 00 100 
DTD, Ss Ss ole oo 0 06a 0b ap At tip MB 4b a 00 Ecce — 100 
BIR igs dhns se H0560.i cc ceSb cPeb de Weeehsdccdcecsess — 75 
AMNEP, TPERMEIBE COM. 22 crcesedcccccssvccccccccccese 156 os 
AMGOPSON MAL 2... cc cccccdcccscccccecccecesccscecs a 82% 
AveaGia, GB C., OIE. .occcccosccsdvvcrsesescccecccces — D4 
EINE 6 die 65.606 6c es reme Ses 06 KO obs coceeacqecsese -= 141 
DEED 66.00.56 o.c.ccdccesabonbrere sess eeseoccsooors 110 oo 
,. oc connec ccnubAind ae Odd bencseee + bebo becees 116 
SORES MEIEL “cds ccccctvi sd eeGabewsnsces hervccscoce — 100 
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Frothy Dyebaths. 


It often happens that froth produced by the stirring 
of the dyebaths must be combated by some addition to the 
liquid. The only one of the various additions that has 
proved useful is skim milk. This has no action either on 
dyes or fabric, and causes no fat stains. Skim milk has, 
however, compensating disadvantages. It is expensive for 
the purpose, it dilutes the dyebaths too much, and is liable 
to go bad, so that the dyebath must be used at once. What 
is more, it is extensively adulterated. 

It is not surprising that some agent should have been 
sought for which avoids these disadvantages. A German 
patentee believes that the action of the skim milk is due to 
the small residue of fat which it contains. Hence he pro- 
poses to use emulsions of fats instead of milk. These emul- 
sions are made by the usual processes, but they must, of 
course, contain no substance which can act on either dye or 
fibre. The emulsions can be very strong, so that they do 
not dilute the dyebath appreciably. 

The addition of emulsions, especially of Turkey Red Oil, 
to the dyebath is, of course, a common practice. They are 
not added, however, for the purpose of getting rid of froth. 
The emulsions form an essential ingredient of the dyeing 
combination, and the presence of precipitating agents pre- 
vents the emulsions from acting as froth removers or pre- 
ventives.—Teztile Colorist. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A SOUTHERN COTTON MILL 


The Graniteville Manufacturing Company a Fair Sample of What the South is Doing. 
President Hickman Emphasizes One Particular Product of Graniteville Above All 
Others and Calls the Especial Attention of Cotton Mill Critics to This 
Particular Product, which He Terms “Graniteville Boys”. 
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(Contributed Exclusively to Corron). 
BY PRESIDENT T. I. HICKMAN, OF THE GRANITEVILLE MFG. co., VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN COTTON MANU- 


FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND L. L. ARNOLD. 


The Southern cotton mills are in a class by themselves. 
The building and operation of a mill in a locality abounding 
with similar plants, where trained operatives may be had 
for the asking, is one proposition; while equipping and 
conducting such a mill in a section where “The factory” is 
a thing unknown and the operatives, farmers’ families who 
must be taught how to do the work, is quite another proposi- 
tion. We use the verb in the present tense advisedly as 
the evolution in Southern cotton manufacturing is still 
going on and in many sections new operatives have to be 


taught from the beginning. 
A Mississippi manufacturer recently made the state- 
PI u 


~~ 


Wriui1amM Greaa. 
ment that with the exception of his 
families, no operative in his mill had ever been inside of 
another mill. It is a well known fact that the best opera- 
tives stay with a mill after they once get settled and it 
is this stability of character which has built up at the 
older mills that personal understanding between the man- 
agement and the operatives that was once so valuable an 
asset in the mills of New England. 

In some mills today, the management has lost that per- 
sonal touch with the growth of the mill in size, while in 
many other mills, particularly in the South, it is still 
retained. As an illustration of such a plant probably no 
better example could be selected than the mills of the 


overseers and their 


Graniteville Manufacturing Company, which was one of 
the pioneer mills of the South. 

When approached on this subject, President Hickman, 
of the Graniteville Company, was rather embarassed at 
being asked to write about his own mills, but finally agreed 
to act as collaborator in the preparation of the present 
article. 

The history of the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, 
from the days of its inception (1845) up to 1867, at the 
time of the death of William Gregg, is almost synonymous 
with the history of this remarkable man. 

Mr. Gregg was born in 1800, in Monongahela County, 


THe Late Hamiiton H. Hickman. 
Northwestern Virginia, of Seotch descent, and was, from 
his early youth, interested in the manufacture of cotton. 
In 1827 he went to Columbia, S. C., and established himself 
in business, and by untiring energy and economy, accumu- 
lated a small amount of money. He subsequently moved 
near Aiken and built a Summer home, which he named 
“Calmia”—after the beautiful flower of the family of the 
mountain-laurel, which blooms in such profusion in the 
Spring, in and around Graniteville. 

In 1845 he made application to the legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, for a charter of incorporation for 
the Graniteville Manufacturing Company. For the first 
three years after that time, he worked diligently, without 
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any remuneration whatever, in planning and laying out the 
village and the mill—it taking nearly this length of time 
to complete the whole enterprise. 

The factory first started out with about 9,000 spindles, 
and just before the war between the states, it was increased 
te 24,000 spindles, and until the time of the war it was 
successful. 

At the time Mr. Gregg started to work in manufactur- 


= " ™ 





ing, in 1845, people had little or no confidence in the manu- 
facture of cotton in this country, and especially in the South. 
While he strove to make his project profitable, from a pecu- 
niary point of view, he did not neglect the welfare of those 
whom he employed to carry out his plans, but saw to their 
religious, intellectual and moral development. 

While Mr. Gregg was probably the pioneer manufac- 
turer of South Carolina, on any large scale, he was also 
deeply interested in agriculture and was for many years 
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a member of the Beech Island Farmers’ Club, of South 
Carolina. 

Upon the death of Mr. Gregg in 1867, the late Hamilton 
H. Hickman was elected president of the Graniteville 
Manufacturing Company, and presided over its destiny until 
1898. During that time he practically renovated the entire 
property, paid off its indebtedness and nearly doubled its 
capacity, besides paying $1,960,000 in dividends. The first 
year he took charge of the plant, they manufactured 5,536 
bales of cotton and the last year of his presidency, 15,332 
bales of cotton were manufactured. The stock advanced 
from $60. a share to $150, and the surplus of the company 
was equal to its capital stock, when he retired from business. 
It was during this time that the Vaucluse Mill, known as 
Mill No. 2, was built. 

In 1898 T. I. Hickman was elected president of 
company to succeed his father, who retired at that time. 
The younger Mr. Hickman was brought up under his 
father’s direction, and has devoted practically his whole 


the 





Presipent T. I. Hickman anv His Turee MILs. 


life to the manufacture of cotton. 

The new mill, known as Mill No. 3, or the Hickman 
Mill (so named in honor of the late H. H. Hickman), 
built by T. I. Hickman after he became president of the 
Graniteville Manufacturing Company. 

This company, therefore, from a small beginning of 
about 9,000 spindles, has today, after 67 years, 57,000 spin- 
dles and 1,700 looms and has one of the most remarkable 
records as a dividend paying institution of any in the 
whole South. 

However, the making of money has not been the primary 
object of this company, as its operatives are probably the 
best eared for of any in the South—certainly none better. 
At Graniteville today there are four churches, with a mill 
population of 3,000 people. It has a school with a yearly 
enrollment of 350 children. There, also, is a beautiful elub- 
house or hall, known as the Hickman Memorial Hall, which 
is one of the handsomest buildings of its kind in the South, 
and which is devoted exclusively to the pleasure and amuse- 


was 
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ment of the workers in this cotton mill town. In this 
building, which has equipment for every feature of elub- 
life—billiard-room, ten-pin alleys, swimming-pool, library, 
gymnasium and hall for daneing—a lyceum course such as 
is given in all the nearby cities, Columbia, Charleston and 


Augusta, is provided for the people, giving at least six 





or eight numbers dur- 
ing the year, and 
theso are absolutely 
free to every employe 
of the company. 

This elub-house is 
also used for meet- 
ings of and 
women of various or- 


men 
ganizations, associa- 

tions and clubs; and 

here, two nights in 

each week are devot- 

ed to dancing, one 

night to gymnasium, 

and the other nights to such forms of enter- 
tainment as may come before the hall commit- 
tee. The directors of the Graniteville Manu- 
facturing Company do not control the hall. This 
is in the hands of a committee selected yearly 
by the president of the company, most of whom 
are actively employed by the company and 
work with their hands in the mills every day. 
The company has found this to be an excel- 
lent arrangement, as the control of this body of 
men is absolute and yet satisfactory to the entire 
people, and makes them feel as if they are being 
controlled by themselves; in other words, Dem- 
ocracy. 

The company has also an Industrial School, 
where there is employed a matron, a trained 
nurse and a domestic science teacher; it likewise 
encourages and cooperates with a Military Band 
in the village. It also operates a school at its 
upper plant at Vaucluse, where there are 50 or more chil- 
dren enrolled. In order to enable the people of Vaucluse, 
who are three miles from Graniteville, to attend the en- 
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tertainments given at the Hickman Memorial Hall, an 

automobile truck makes continuous trips between the two 

villages, until all those who desire to attend, have been 

safely transported. This same truck also daily conveys 

the larger children of Vaucluse down to Graniteville, in 

order to enable them to get the benefit of the splendid 
school at the latter place. There are at Vau- 
cluse two churches and a Masonie Hall, which 
the company has erected. 

While we have no authentic data coneern- 
ing the village of Vaucluse, there undoubtedly 
was a small plant there, operating probably 
1,000 or 1,500 spindles, long before the 
Graniteville Mill was ever thought of. This 
burned down probably about 1820, and when 
the Graniteville Manufacturing Company de- 
cided to build a second mill, it was named 
Vaueluse, in honor of this little plant. By 
the way, this little original Vaucluse Mill was 
unquestionably named for a mill in Vaucluse, 
France, where the manufacture of cotton is 

_ being conducted today. 
A friend, recently vis- 
iting ‘n France, sent 
Mr. Hickman, the pres- 
ident of the Granite- 
ville Manufacturing 
Company, a very in- 
teresting photograph 
of this mill at Vau- 
cluse, 

The Masons and 
Knights of Pythias 
own a hall at Granite- 
ville which has, in ad- 
ditien to the rooms for 


Corton GROWN IN THE 


BALED FOR SHIPMENT TO CHINA. 


the meetings of these orders, a completely equipped little 
theater, where from time to time traveling companies give 
The mill company of course always sees 


performances. 
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to it that these are of such character as shall be helpful 
and wholesome, rather than degrading to the people. 
The company not only employs a trained nurse, as 
stated, but maintains a complete scavenger service, and 
its water supply is probably the very best in the state. 
It comes from springs situated just under a high hill, 
which can not possibly be contaminated, and besides the 


water being clear as crystal and delightful for drinking 
and bathing purposes, it is analyzed every three months 
by the state chemists of South Carolina, and so far their 


reports show nothing but the very purest condition. 


The Graniteville Manufacturing Company owns about 
15,000 acres of land, or 21 square miles. 


are either cultivated directly by the company or rented 
to tenants. At the plantation headquarters is operated 


a modern and up-to-date gin, which not only gins the 


Of this property, 
about 4,000 acres are arable land, of which 2,000 acres 
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year of growth. These are very carefully guarded and 
protected from fire, and in the course of time will be a 
very valuable asset to the company. The government has 
been very kind in aiding in this work or reforestration, and 
has given an immense amount of valuable advice and coun- 
sel, besides sending a man down to look over the property. 


The mill cottages are absolutely comfortable and eaeli 
has half an acre of ground space, which in the Spring and 
Summer is beautiful to see, planted with flowers and vege- 
tables. In order to encourage the people in horticulture, 
the company offers liberal prizes each year for the bes 
kept yards, which includes any flowers and vegetables 
which they may have. They employ a committee of com- 
petent young women from Augusta, to visit the yards 
twice during the year, and the prizes are awarded with 
absolute fairness and accuracy. 


A great deal has been said by the magazines and “yel- 





A GRANITEVILLE STREET. 


cotton raised on the plantation, but that of the public 
generally. The plantation headquarters itself looks like 
a small town, with its barns, gin, seed-houses, and cattle- 
sheds. Every year about 150 head of cattle are bought 
by the company and fed at the plantation, whic) pays 
a good profit in feeding and is very valuable in improving 
the character of the soil. In this way a great deal of the 
land has been brought to produce a bale of cotton to the 
acre, and the time is probably not far distant when this 
will be greatly exceeded. 

The company this year raised 6,000 bushels of corn 
and 250 bales of cotton, on its own place, besides the 
quantity received from its tenants. All of the arable land 
will probably be ultimately cleared and occupied by tenant 
farmers. 

The balance of the property, which is not oceupied by 
the mill villages and water courses, has been planted in 
young pines, most of which are now in ahout the tenth 


low” journals about the terrible conditions existing among 
mill people in the South, and about the unhealthy and 
overworked children, but any person visiting Graniteville 
today could have visible refutation of all these vicious 
attacks. Not only are the people at Graniteville long 
lived, but it is nothing unusual to see three generations 
working side by side in the mills. 

Much has also been said by sentimentalists and sensa- 
tionalists about the matter of child-labor, but if our crities 
could only see the condition of the people of the-mountain 
districts from which most of the mill help has come, and 
then see them after they have lived a generation or two 
in the average Southern cotton mill town, they would feel 
differently on the subject. The children are ingmensely 
improved in condition and receive good educations in the 
schools, while those in control of the mills have been per- 
sistent in their efforts to prevent child-labor. The cotton 
mills themselves have raised the age limit from 10 to 12 
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years, and are willing today to raise it to 14 years, pro- 
vided a compulsory education law is also passed—but so 
far the legislators of the Southern states, among whom 
the farmers predominate, have prevented the passage of 
this law. The cotton mills of the South want to see the 
children of their mill towns educated, and they do not 
wish to employ young children in their mills. What is 
needed, however, more than a child-labor law, is a man- 
labor law, which would make many worthless fathers sup- 
port their children instead of putting them into the mills 
to work. We are glad to say that this does not pertain 
except to a very limited extent, in Graniteville, though it 





is a matter of regret to have to say that it does pertain 
to some other plants about which we know, not only in 
the South but all over the United States. Even if the 
mill presidents should be as black as they are painted 
sometimes in this matter of employing children, it is a 
well-known fact that they are expected to make money 
for their stockholders, and young children waste almost 
as much material as they make and are therefore not 
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at~ the South Carolina Military Academy, having won 
scholarships on competitive examinations; another won a 
West Point ecadetship, and still another is now an officer 
in the United States navy. The head of the largest busi- 
ness in Graniteville today, and a man whose word is as 
good as his bond, is a Graniteville “boy.” 

And what ean be said of the boys, can, in a great 
measure, be said of the girls, and while they naturally have 
not the opportunity of holding positions of such trust and 
honor as the men, yet many of them have become school 
teachers, stenographers, office assistants, and have branched 
out in other lines open to women, and have proven 
eminently successful in their activities in the business world. 
And then many of them are now the wives and mothers 
of substantial business men; and those who live at Granite- 
ville and work there day by day, are among the most trust- 
worthy and faithful mill people in the whole South—and 
today “Graniteville is known as among the best mill towns 
in the country,” socially, industrially, morally and relig- 


iously. 





Some GRANITEVILLE Boys AND GIRLS. 


desired in the mills—all of which makes the people in 
charge of mills even more anxious to have these laws 
passed for their children’s protection. 


Among the many interesting features and products in 
connection with Graniteville is the fact of the number of 
its boys who have occupied positions of trust and honor 
in all parts of the country. There are a number of Gran- 
iteville boys today who are overseers in the mills at Gran- 
iteville and Vaucluse—one is a cotton mill president and 
one is a cotton mill superintendent. One of its boys has 
become a judge, one a consul to a foreign port, one major 
in the Charleston militia, another mayor of Bessemer, Ala., 
another holds a responsible position at the head of one 
of the largest fire insurance companies in the United States 
—eleven of whom we know have become successful preach- 
ers, doctors and lawyers, while some have become presi- 
dents of banks, and a goodly number can be found among 
the prosperous merchants of South Carolina and Georgia. 
One holds the position of superintendent of the Granite- 
ville Manufacturing Company, while others have become 
bookkeepers and office assistants. Two have served as 
grand masters of the Odd Fellows. Two have graduated 


The company is now considering the enlargement of 
its No. 2 plant at Vaucluse, and if this is accomplished, 
the Graniteville Manufacturing Company will not only be 
the second largest real estate holder in South Carolina, but 
among the very largest cotton mill plants. 


The American consulate at Amsterdam reports that oil 
eloth is used exclusively in that district, the cheaper grades 
particularly, and it is claimed that American manufacturers 
get a generous share of this business. This material is used 
commonly for table covers and the like, and the demand is 
exceedingly large. Sales in wholesale lots are made the 
latter part of August and early September, and it is be- 
lieved that Americans interested in this line could build up 
a much better trade. Small samples with prices on large 
lots which inelude selling agent’s commission of 3 to 5 
per cent should be sent at once to buyers in order to catel 
this fall’s trade. Oileloth sells locally at from 15 to 50 cents 
per square yard, the cheaper grades being the best sellers. 
A list of buyers can be obtained from the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestie Commerce. Mention File No. 11472. 
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MISSISSIPPI TEXTILE OPPORTUNITIES. 


What the Eagle State Has to Offer to the Cotton Manufacturer—Magnificent Natural 
Advantages Reinforced by the Handiwork of Man—Unlimited Operatives Who Need 
Only the Guiding Hand of a Competent Teacher to Become Skilled Workmen. 


(Contributed Exclusively to COTTON) 


The state of Mississippi offers a wide field for the devel- 
The cotton 


from short staple to the longest and best excepting Sea 


opment of the textile industry. grown varies 
Island, and in sufficient quantities to supply a large number 
of spindles. This fact alone ought to be an inducement to 
the cotton manufacturer, for after all is considered there is 
an advantage in locating a factory in close proximity to 
the cotton field, other things being equal. 

In 1912 there was a cotton crop of 1,150,000 bales, and 
a goodly portion of it was long staple cotton, a staple that 
is destined to take the place to a 
large extent of Egyptian cotton; 
that is, it ean be used in fabrics 
that could take the place of those 
now made from Egyptian eotton. It 
is possible to use Delta cotton for 
the making of duck cloths of most 
every weight that is woven, for it 
has strength and character, it can 
be used for shoe linings, and many 
of the cloths that are made from 
eotton warps using other fibres for 
filling. 

The climate of Mississippi is 
temperate and comparatively uni- 
form, extremes being rare, and the 
following data regarding tempera- 
tures, ete., was obtained from Dr. 
Logan, who is an authority on such 
matters: “While the summers are 
long, high temperatures rarely ex- 
ist for longer periods than 48 hours. 
Hot sultry nights are rare, the in- 
fluence of the gulf probably caus- 
The fall and 
early winter months usually have 


ing the night breezes. 


very slight precipitation and are of mild temperature. The 
late winter and early spring months constitute the rainy 


season, and the lowest temperature occurs during these 
months. Snow is unknown in the southern part of the 
state and is very slight in the northern part. 

“The average amount of sunshine for the past eleven 
years was 64 per cent of the possible time, or 233.6 days 
out of 365 days. The mean annual temperature is from 
60 degrees in the north to 68 degrees in the south, or gulf 
district. From Yazoo county to the three gulf counties 
the average is 64 degrees. Droughts are rare. There is 
an abundant supply of well water, and in some places 
there are good mineral springs. The climate of the gulf 
coast is less variable than in other parts of the state, 





H. Witt NELSON. 


BY H. WILL NELSON, DIRECTOR MISSISSIPPI TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


owing no doubt to the influence of the waters of the gulf.” 

These words from an authority speak volumes. Many 
have supposed and many still have the impression that 
the state of Mississippi is not congenial for mill workers 
and consequently not favorable to the development of 
cotton manufacturing. This impression is disproved very 
conclusively by the expert opinion given. 


A uniform climate consistent with other needs is a 
very valuable asset in cotton manufacturing, for the more 
uniform the temperature can be in the rooms the better 
* the results, yet there is sufficient 
moisture to prevent trouble from 
excessive dryness. This condition 
alone will appeal to the manufac- 
turer, as it gives him an opportu- 
nity to use the longer staple cottons 
of this region without eneountering 
other objectionable troubles. The 
lower counties in the state have 
atmospheric conditions that are 
practically ideal for manufacturing 
fine yarns and cloth, and in the 
very near future this statement will 
be proved to be correct, for already 
foreign capitalists are making in- 
quiries and are actually building 
right on the gulf coast. 

Notice the advantages offered to 
the manufacturer! Light plays a 
very important part in cotton man- 
ufacturing. 


when the 


The day has gone by 
weave room, dressing 
room and other very important de- 
partments of the mill are relegated 
to the basement and other dark 
spots of the building, but where 
such conditions do exist artificial means must be 
to in order to obtain at 


resorted 
fair results; and there are 
some places where artificial light must be used all day 


long, 


least 


which is very detrimental to the eves and general 


health of the working people. The day is at hand when 
the health of the employe will be considered to a greater 
extent than it has in the past, and it has been a great 
surprise to me that it took so many years for manufacturers 
to appreciate the value of the healthy employe over those 
The returns from healthy, contented 
work-people is immeasurably beyond the returns from un- 


of the opposite class. 


healthy operatives. 
What does Mississippi offer in the solving of the light 


question? An average of 233 days of possible sunshine, 
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mark you sunshine, not counting the days that are generally 
light enough not to require artificial light. Think for a 
moment what this means to the manufacturer who builds 
an up-to-date mill, with saw-tooth roof and many windows 
in other parts; the light bill is reduced to a minimum; 
the production is of better quality, consequently upon the 
lessening of head-aches that are a direct result from 
excessive artificial lighting; and the production must natur- 
ally be greater, all other things being equal. 

Another valuable asset is water. Aside from lighting, 
possibly this has more to do with unhealthy work-people 
than any one factor. Mississippi offers an abundance of 
good, pure well water. 

Land may be obtained at a very reasonable figure. The 
railroads offer inducements to manufacturers to locate and 
they encourage and help after the mill is in operation. 
There is no lack of railroad facilities, many of our cities 
being connected to two or three of our great Southern 
systems. There is direct connection from the gulf to the 
north if necessary. But standing out from the present 
facilities and opportunities, are the possibilities of the near 
future. It is impossible to conceive what the opening of 
the Panama Canal will mean to this state and its people. 
The markets of South America and the Orient will be very 
near to us, and all it requires is, that we adapt ourselves 
to the needs of those people. Many of the cloths, yes a 
great many of the cloths these people need can be made 
in the Southern states, and contrary to a general belief, 
there is skilled labor in the South, although as yet a large 
part of this labor is undeveloped. e 

This brings us to the labor question. What can Miss- 
issippi offer in the way of labor for any new mills which 
may be built? There is a class of native help in this 
state that can readily be taught to become skilled in textiles. 
They belong to the class of poor farmers living away off 
in the country, people who will never be successes at farm- 
ing, and we make this positive statement in the face of 
possible contradiction, because we know that all people 
are not gifted alike, and even though a person may be 
born and live in an agricultural state, yet may have a con- 
stant desire for some other form of labor, and a great 
many afterwards become leaders in the mechanical world. 

I know from personal observation, that there are latent 
faculties merely lying dormant in the native help of the 
South, and wherever this class of help has been taken 
in hand, and with a little patience taught what to do and 
how to do it, the results have far exceeded expectations. 

I have heard persons object to the teaching of native 
or green help as “they were not worth the trouble,” and to 
such persons I would answer: one of the great secrets 
underlying the success of the European countries in the 
manufacture of textiles, is the so-called nurseries which 
they have to train the help. They get to bed-rock. I 
speak whereof I know. The mills which are making a 
success in this state are those which have, to a large extent, 
trained the native worker. 

The native worker is not all, for today many of the evils 
such as poor housing, unsanitary conditions and prejudice 
is being largely overcome, and these were the main reasons 
why foreign help could not be induced to stay. There are 
mills and mill villages in this state which will compare 
with many of the best anywhere, and most certainly are 
better than villages of like size in some other states. 

As already stated, the railroads are willing to cooperate; 
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coal can be had at a very reasonable figure, costing less 
than it does in many mill towns in the so-called manufac- 
turing states. I know of instances in other Southern states 
where coal costs $3.50 to $4.00 per ton, then has to be 
hauled several miles over country roads to the mill, thereby 
adding $1.00 more per ton. If there is such a case in 
Mississippi, I could not loeate it. This means cheaper fuel. 

More mills will mean greater choice of labor, notwith- 
standing some opinions to the contrary, for the more mills 
there are the greater the attraction and inducement for 
mill workers to locate in the state, and the greater power 
and force there is behind the mills for proper legislation ; 
that this is true, a very casual study of conditions in states 
which have many spindles is clearly shown. In conclusion, 
this state offers almost ideal climatic conditions; good rail- 
road facilities; reasonable cost for fuel; the very minimum 
of cost for light; good water; splendid foundation for good 
help; and none offers better prospects for the future in 
being near to the foreign markets, which will eventually 
be controlled by products of the United States. 





An Interesting Exhibit. 

To enable American cotton manufacturers to obtain at 
first-hand information regarding the market for their goods 
in foreign countries, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, has arranged that 
Ralph M. Odell, one of its commercial agents, shall visit 
the principal cities of the country in order to meet, the 
manufacturers, discuss with them the special features of 
the markets he has visited, and suggest means and methods 
for obtaining a larger share of the trade. Mr. Odell has 
just returned from a second trip abroad. On his first trip, 
he made a study of the cotton goods trade and industry of 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Russia, the Balkan States and parts 
of Turkey. His second journey took him to Egypt, the 
Red Sea markets (Arabia, Eritrea, Somaliland, the Sudan 
and Abyssinia), British East Africa, Uganda, German East 
Afriea, Portugese East Africa and the Union of South 
Africa. In each of these countries, Mr. Odell made a eare- 
ful study of the market requirements, the competition 
among foreign countries for the trade, and the best methods 
of furthering the interests of American cotton manufactur- 
ers. A particularly valuable feature of his work was the 
collection of samples of cotton goods. Where found practi- 
eable, Mr. Odell will exhibit a number of these samples in 
the cities that he will visit. The itinerary of his trip as 
arranged at present, is as follows: 

January 12, Memphis, Tenn.—Business Men’s Club; 
January 14, Nashville, Tenn.—Board of Trade; January 
16, Knoxville, Tenn.—Board of Trade; January 19, Greens- 
boro, N. C.—Individual Manufacturers; January 20, Dur- 
ham, N. C.—Individual Manufacturers; January 22, Dan- 
vile, Va.—Commercial Association; January 24, New York 
City—Bureau’s Offices, Room 337, Custom House Build- 
ing. Cotton Goods Manufacturers’ Exporters’ Association. 
February 2, Boston, Mass—Chamber of Commerce, Nation- 
al Association of Cotton Manufacturers; February 5, Low- 
ell, Mass.—Board of Trade; February 6, New Bedford, 
Mass.—Board of Trade; February 9, Fall River, Mass.— 
Chamber of Commerce; February 10, Providence, R. I.— 
Board of Trade; February 16, Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber 
of Commerce, Commercial Museum; February 19, Return 


to Washington. 
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A REVIEW OF THE YEAR IN COTTON 


A Discussion of the Past Year in the Cotton Market and Trade Prospects for 


Nineteen 


Fourteen. 


(Contributed Exclusively to CoTron) 


BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


For the first time in many years past cotton is selling 
at a very high price, notwithstanding the crop promises 
to be about 14,000,000 bales, or about the same size as last 
year’s yield, which was the second largest on record. 

In the spring of the year preparations were made for 
planting a very large acreage, second in area only to the 
acreage of 1911, when a crop of 16,138,000 bales was har- 





where the dry weather was of long duration and the tem- 
perature abnormally high. 

The drouth: was not broken until well 
and when the rains did materialize, they were incessant and 
very heavy in character, and were more injurious than 
beneficial since most of the crop had already opened and 
was badly damaged in grade by the heavy and continuous 


into September, 








INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE MANY STEEL WAREHOUSES ON THE LEVEE AT New ORLEANS. ONE Metuop or “GrErrine 
READY” FOR THE PANAMA CANAL. 


vested. The acreage this year was 35,622,000 acres, com- 
pared with 34,766,000 acres last year and the record of 
36,681,000 acres in 1911. 

Favorable progress was made in the planting of the 
seed, and there was every indication of making another 
large crop, perhaps a record yield, up to the middle of 
July. 

Just at that time a drouth was developing in the South- 
west, but it was thought that it would be of short duration. 
Eventually it became very serious in Oklahoma and -Texas, 
finally spreading to Arkansas and Louisiana. The result 
was that the early favorable prospects west of the Mississ- 
ippi River gradually faded away, particularly in Texas, 


rains, so much so that the crop of Texas this year is one 
of the lowest in grade ever produced in that state. The 
same conditions applied, more or less, to Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana, which made the situation all the more 
unfavorable in the interest of the farmer, who, not only 
had a short crop to contend with, but a very low-grade 
yield in the bargain, which reduced the value of the staple. 

In the meanwhile, owing to the unfavorable crop situa- 
tion in the western half of the belt, the market continued 
to advance. Speculation was active and exporters were 
wovering their commitments as fast and as best as they 
could. 

In the latter part of October, about the 21st, a eold 
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wave struck the eotton belt, and heavy kilhng frosts were Year. 
experienced over the greater portion of the cotton region. 1913 1912 1911 
This was the first set-back to be experienced by the South North and Canada ....... 1,153,000 1,124,000 1,041,000 
Atlantie states, but the Carolinas were the only sufferers Southern mills .......... 1,312,000 1,025,000 862,000 
of consequence, although it is probable that some cotton Foreign spinners ......... 2,770,000 2,648,000 2,686,000 
was killed in Georgia also. Be te ee Oo ee 
At this time the market was at about the 14 cent level Total to Dee. 12th - 5,235,000 4,797,000 4,589,000 
and it looked as though the trade was in for a further : 
advance, when, much to the surprise of everybody, reputed Takings by the world for the whole of last — 
erep. expert invund tengo estimates, sinslan the-aeiaiie were 14,474,000 bales, season before last 15,585,000. Con- 
sumption last season was 14,903,000, season before last 


yield in excess of 15,000,000 bales. Liquidation of a gen- 
eral character followed and the market declined about 190 
points, or about one cent per pound, falling to about the 
level of 13 cents. Had it not been for these large esti- 
mates, it is probable that the market would have remained 
at the 14 cent level and perhaps advanced further. 

Other private estimates, small in size, were issued, but 
the trade paid no attention to them. Our idea all along 
was that the crop would be about the same as last year’s 
14,167,000 bales, and we remained consistent in our opin- 
ion and have had the satisfaction of having the govern- 
ment estimate the actual growth, which should provide a 
commercial crop, linters and repacks included, of about 
14,000,000 bales. 

The government’s estimate was 13,677,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight. Excluding linters, ete., it compares 
with last year’s production by states, as follows: Virginia, 
25,009 vs. 24,000; North Carolina, 765,000 vs. 866,000; 
South Carolina, 1,330,000 vs. 1,182,000; Georgia, 2,275,000 
vs. 1,777,000; Florida, 68,000 vs. 53,000; Alabama, 1,510,- 
000 vs. 1,342,000; Mississippi, 1,195,000 ws. 1,046,000; 
Louisiana, 400,000 vs. 376,000; Texas, 3,930,000 vs. 4,880,- 
000; Arkansas, 900,000 vs. 792,000; Tennessee, 375,000 vs. 
277,000; Missouri, 66,000 vs. 56,000; Oklahoma, 820,000 
vs. 1,021,000; California, 18,000; and all others, $11,402. 

A commercial crop of 14,000,000 bales this year would 
make the world’s visible and invisible supply of cotton 
total 893,000 bales smaller than last season, and would 
reduce the world’s total reserves of American cotton at the 
close of this season, providing consumption is as large as 
last season’s 14,903,000 bales, to 2,073,000 bales against 
2,976,000 on September Ist of this year. 

Of this year’s crop the South has marketed to date 
8,447,000 bales, against 8,384,000 to the corresponding date 
of last year. On the basis of a 14,000,000 bale crop, the 
South has yet to market 5,553,000 bales against 5,783,000 
jast season. 

The export demand, notwithstanding the high prices, 
continues about as good as it was at this time last year, 
running only 100,000 bales behind one year ago. Foreign 
shipments will probably continue large, as the stock and 
afloat of American cotton for Liverpool is 543,000 bales 
less than it was last year—954,000 vs. 1,497,000. Europe 
will need about 9,000,000 bales of American cotton this 
season, at the very least 8,750,000, and as America will 
require about 6,000,000 bales for home consumption, the 
foreign importer is going to find it a difficult task to 
secure his wants if this year’s crop is only 14,000,000 bales, 

Takings by spinners of the world are running on a 
record breaking scale, they having taken thus far this sea- 
son of American cotton as follows: 


14,515,000 bales of American. 
The world’s visible supply of cotton today is made up 
as per the following comparatives: 


Year. 
1913 1912 1911 
American cotton ......... 4,267,000 4,939,000 4,426,000 
Other kinds 2h. 25s sku 1,399,000 992,000 669,000 
MOORES See ek oc coe ee ke 5,666,000 5,931,000 5,095,000 
N. O. mid. Dec. 13th...... 13 1/8 12 7/8 9 1/16 


In 1911 the world’s visible supply of American was 
larger than it is today of this year, and by reason of the 
crop of that year being 16,138,000 bales, there remained 
to be marketed that year 7,924,000 bales, whereas this year 
there remains only about 5,553,000 bales to be marketed. 
This accounts for the comparatively low price at this time 
in 1911. It is evident therefore, that the average price to 
be paid for this year’s crop will probably be the highest 
in many years. Considering this feature the indications 
are, that the South will receive more money for this year’s 
erop than from any previous crop raised, perhaps close 
on to $1,000,000,000 exclusive of the value of its by- 
products, which is not a small item. 

In view of this showing, and the healthy condition of 
affairs generally throughout the South, we can look for- 
ward with confidence for the continuance of prosperity 
throughout the Southern states the coming year. Next 
spring it is probable that a record acreage will be planted 
in eotton, but as the world is consuming more American 
cotton than has been raised the past two years, there will 
be a market for all which the South will raise and at prices 
satisfactory to the producer. Aside from this feature, the 
southern part of the country is becoming a great corn 
raising section, is devoting much attention to the raising 
of hogs and cattle, the high prices prevailing being the 
incentive, and there is no section better adapted for this 
purpose than the gulf states, which fact has been realized 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, which is 
lending its aid in the development of these industries. 

Particularly bright is the future of Louisiana in this re- 
spect, especially as to the favorable prospects as regards the 
future of New Orleans. Some time next year it is probable 
that the Panama Canal will be open to the commerce of 
the world. By reason of this probability and the fact that 
New Orleans is 670 miles nearer to the Panama Canal than 
any other large seaport city in the United States, great 
preparations are being made here to handle the increase 
in business expected to come by way of the new trade 
routes to be established. One item in this connection is 
that the 500,000 bales, which are now sent overland, for 
export to Japan from the Pacifie coast, will find its way 
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via the Gulf and the Canal, and the saving in time and 
freight will probably be the means of increasing shipments 
of cotton from America to Japan at the expense of East 
Indian cotton, as the American product is far superior. 

There are 41 miles of river frontage available for ship- 
ping, which is under the control of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans. There are five miles 
of wharves. Nearly three miles of steel sheds. Two mil- 
lion dollars has been spent already in improvements, and 
an additional $3,500,000 is being used to make the docks 
unequaled in the country. The improvements contemplated 
for the future are the extension of the wharf system over 
the entire port, as the increase of commerce demands it, 
and the erection of steel sheds on all wharves. 

The city operates a public belt railroad, the Belt Rail- 
road owns its own engines, lines the long stretch of wharves, 
private and public warehouses, handles cars over its tracks, 
delivering them from the trunk lines to points of destina- 
tion along the Belt Railroad lines or delivering out-going 
ears from the place of loading to the switches of the various 
railroads. The advantages of a publicly owned and con- 
trolled terminal system, such as above described, are ob- 
vious. In a word, the city is making its way to the front 
and in the course of a few years expects to take first place 
as the gate-way to South and Central America and to 
the Orient. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF THE NEW BED- 
FORD COTTON MILL INDUSTRY FOR 
THE YEAR 1913. 


COMPILED BY SANFORD AND KELLY, BANKERS A'ND BROKERS, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


A review of the manufacturing and general business of 
New Bedford for the twelve months ending December 31, 
1913, show results satisfactory to a greater degree than had 
been expected, although far below the normal line of pros- 
perity. Merchants throughout the city have enjoyed good 
business and increased their sales in spite of the restriction 
of credits due to tight money conditions. The volume of 
retail trade was increased because of the full employment 
of labor at the highest wages ever paid, and the entire ab- 
sence of strikes or concentrated curtailment on a large 
scale by the mills. 

The cotton manufacturing industry, which is the base 
upon which all New Bedford’s industrial activities rest, has 
at no time been paralyzed, and though conditions have been 
most unsatisfactory they were no worse than was antici- 
pated. There was but little profit to mills from opera- 
tions, but throughout the twelve months the greater part 
of the machinery was in operation. In the early part of 
December our cotton mills were employing more labor than 
ever before in their history, although at that time all the 
machinery was not being operated. 

It is most discouraging to think that so much of the 
total volume of business done by the mills resulted in so 
little profit, dividends having been paid from surplus in 
several instances. On the other hand, it is gratifying to 
find that so large a proportion “of the capital invested in 
New Bedford mills has been able to continue to yield a fair 
return to investors, and that in a few instances dividends 
have been commenced for the first time, and some rates of 
dividends have been increased. 
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The most encouraging factor existing at the close of the 
present year is that our mills have fully prepared them- 
selves to face the tariff bugaboo which has ever and anon 
existed, but is now very much at the front owing to the re- 
eent reduction in rates by new Democratic tariff measure. 
New Bedford mills have reduced their stock of manu- 
faetured goods by over a million dollars with the view to 
possibly lower values. The jobbbers and merchants have 
also reduced their lines, with the result that there is a 
minimum of manufactured goods on hand. 

The new tariff has been in operation since the first of 
November and no great increase of imports has resulted. 
Local manufacturers are of the belief that unless a very 
serious depression exists abroad there will be no great in- 
crease of cotton goods imported, for the reason that foreign 
merchants have not enough faith in the continuance of the 
present tariff rates to cause them to build up an expensive 
system of distribution. Without such a system foreigners 
cannot compete in our markets, because jobbers prefer to 
deal with mills that are near enough to effect immediate ad- 
justments in cases of disagreement of whatever nature. 

We feel that the tremendous shrinkage in the price of 
New Bedford mill shares has almost wholly discounted the 
business depression in cotton textiles and the mills are in 
an excellent position to receive an immediate benefit from 
any improvement that must come before long as a result 
of more normal styles being worn by women and the greater 
demand for textiles which will appear as the United States 
emerges from the present commercial depression. 


During the year 1913 the net gain in scheduled capital 
invested in New Bedford cotton industries was $1,798,700— 
the figures being for 1912 $37,126,300 and for 1913 $38,- 
925,000. The changes are accounted for as follows: The 
Dartmouth Manufacturing corporation increased its com- 
mon eapital stock by $800,000, it standing now $2,000,000; 
The Butler mill created 7 per cent preferred stock of $750,- 
000; the Beacon Manufacturing company increased its cap- 
ital stock $310,000, issuing $160,000 additional common 
stock and $150,000 preferred stock, marking its total eapi- 
tal up to $800,000; the Crescent Manufacturing company 
with its $71,300 capital having sold out to the Gilt Edge 
Silk mill is taken from the list, and the Gilt Edge Silk mill 
with its $10,000 capital is added. The amount of cotton 
mills bonds was reduced by $64,000, the New Bedford Cot- 
ton Mills corporation having retired $25,000 and the Quis- 
sett mill $39,000. The number of spindles increased 17,090, 
the number now being 2,973,194. The number of looms 
decreased from 54,522 to 54,036, a loss of 486. The num- 
ber of operatives is 31,325, an increase of 35. 

There is no water in the capital stock of New Bedford’s 
mills. Quite the contrary is the case, as they are under- 
capitalized to the extent of more than $15,000,000. These 
mills and equipment could not be replaced without the in- 
vestment of at least that amount in addition to their present 
outstanding capital or shares. 

New Bedford continues to rank first in the United 
States in the manufacture of fine cotton goods and fine 
yarns, but it is producing a larger proportion of coarser 
goods than for several years past due to change in styles 
eausing a demand for rough surface cloth such as ratine. 
It still holds its position as second in the number of 
spindles. 

For the sixty-six years that New Bedford has been en- 
gaged in manufacturing cotton cloth and yarn its ecorpora- 
tions have always paid their creditors one hundred cents 
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on every dollar of their indebtedness, and its reputation fo1 
goods of quality has been constantly maintained. 

During the year there were no new cotton mills erected 
though the Hathaway Manufacturing company built a 
small addition to its weave shed costing about $15,000, and 
the Wamsutta mills added to one of its boiler houses at 
an expense of about $5,000. Some of the mills re-arranged 
or added to their machinery and equipment. 

In 1914 the Beacon Manufacturing company will build 
and equip another mill and if conditions warrant it, a 
million dollar mill will be erected by one of the south end 
mill corporations during the coming year. 

When in full operation the operatives in New Bedford 
cotton mills are paid nearly $12,000,000 annually. 

Since the spring of 1912 when the wages of the opera- 
tives in the mills were increased 10 per cent, there has been 
no change. 

In the year 1913 New Bedford cotton manufacturing 
corporations paid in dividends amounts aggregating $2,188,- 
425 against $1,669,250, an increase of $419,175, the extra 
dividend of the Dartmouth Mfg. Corp. contributing $400,- 
000 of the increase. The following corporations paid reg- 
ular dividends: Acushnet 8 per cent; Beacon 6 per cent; 
City 4 per cent; Dartmouth 16 per cent and 3344 per cent 
extra, and 5 per cent on the preferred; Gosnold Pfd. 6 pet 
eent; Grinnell 8 per cent; Hathaway 10 per cent; Kilburn 
6 per cent; Manomet 8 per cent; New Bedford Cotton 
Mills 6 per cent; Nonquiti Spinning Co. 6 per cent; Potom- 
ska Mills 6 per cent; Quissett Mills Pfd. 6 per cent; Sharp 
Pfd. 6 per cent; Taber Mill 6 per cent; Wamsutta 6 per 
cent, and Whitman 6 per cent. Holmes paid 742 per cent 
on its cumulative preferred stock, bringing the average 
rate to 6 per cent, which is the regular rate. Holmes be- 
gan paying on its common stock, the rate being for 1913, 
3% per cent. Neild also began paying dividends, the rate 
being 414 per cent, its last quarterly dividend being at the 
rate of 5 per cent. Quissett also began paying dividends 
on its common stock December Ist, the amount being $1.50 


or 


amet 


Spindles 
6.528 
52,000 


67,040 
105,000 


58,096 
200,000 


Name 
Acushnet Mills 
Beacon Mfg. Co. Com 
Beacon Mfg. Co. Pfd 
Booth Mfg. Co., 
Booth Mfg. Co. Pfd 
Bristol Mfg. Co. 
Butler Mill 
Butler Mill, Pfd. 
City Mfg. Co. 


Capital Bonds 
0,000 
*400,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
750,000 
750,000 


2,000,000 
600,000 
10,000 
825.000 
825.000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
600,000 
600,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
350.000 
750,000 
800,000 


Dartmouth Mfg. Cor. Com. 
Dartmouth Mfg. Cor. Pfd. 
Gilt Edge Silk Mill 
Gosnold Mills Co. Com..... 
Gosnold Mills Co. Pfd. ... 
Grinnell Mfg. Co. ......... 
Hathaway Mfg. Co. 
Holmes Mfg. Co, Com 
Holmes Mfg. Co. Pref. .... 
Kilburn Mills FS 
Manomet Mills 
Nashawena Mills 

N.B. Cotton Mill Cor. Com. 
N.B. Cotton Mill Cor. Pf« 
Neild Mfg. Corp. 

N. BE. Cotton Yarn Co 


800,000 


82,232 


128,000 
109,892 
63,000 


122.526 
126,288 
125,000 

73.000 


55,000 
+308,928 


140,000 
63,000 
116,008 
53,000 
109,600 
80,000 


70,000 
93,000 
70,720 
230,000 


2,000,000 160,000 


475,000 
250,000 


2,400,000 
1,000,000 
600.000 
700,000 
,200,000 
,250,000 
805.000 
900.000 
300,000 
1,260,000 
1,300,000 


8,000,000 


Nonquitt Spinning Co. 
Page Mfg. Co. " 
Pierce Mig. Co. ........... 
Pierce Bros. (Limited) 
Potomska Mills ... 
Quissett Mill, Com. ....... 
Quissett Mill, Pfd 

Sharp Mfg. Co. 

Sharp Mfg. Co. 

Soule Mill 

Taber Mill 


156.000 


Wamsutta Mills 


Whitman Mills 


Looms Employes 
‘00 


352 
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per share or 6 per cent per annum. Butler reduced its 
dividend on common stock from 6 per cent to 444 per cent, 
and Pierce from 24 to 16 per cent. The following paid 
no dividends: Booth on common and preferred, Bristol, 
Gosnold on common, Nashawena, New Bedford Cotton 
Mills on common, Page, Pierce Brothers Limited, Sharp 
common, and Soule; in other words, no dividend at all is 
being paid on $10,285,000, nearly 27 per cent of the capi- 
tal of New Bedford cotton mill corporations. 

The corporations which increased their dividends in 1913 
over those paid in 1912, follow: City Manufacturing Corp. 
2%, per cent, Dartmouth Manufacturing Corp. 33% per 
cent; Holmes Manufacturing company on common stock 
314 per cent; Neild Manufacturing Corp. 44% per cent; 
Quissett Mill on common stock 14% per cent, on the pre- 
ferred stock 142 per cent; Sharp Manufacturing Company 
preferred 44% per cent; Taber Mill 4% per cent; New 
Bedford Cordage Company .11 per cent. 

The corporations which reduced their dividends in 1913 
from those paid in 1912 follows: Bristol Manufacturing 
Corporation, 1 per cent to nothing; Butler mill on com- 
mon stock, 134 per cent; Pierce Manufacturing company, 
8 per cent. 

The average dividend rate paid in 1912 on the $38,925,- 
000 capital stock of New Bedford cotton mills was 5.02 per 
cent. 

The average dividend rate on the capital stock invested 
in New Bedford cotton mills for ten years from 1904 to 
1913 inelusive was 8.24 per cent per annum. 

Local dividend paying cotton mill corporations averaged 
per annum for 10 years past, as follows: Acushnet, 18.6 
per cent; Bristol, 3.45 per cent; City, 12.15 per cent; 
Dartmouth common, 39.53 per cent; Gosnold preferred, 
6.6 per cent; Grinnell, 8 per cent; Hathaway, 13 per cent; 
Pierce, 19.4 per cent; Potomska, 6 per cent; Wamsutta, 
6.5 per cent; Whitman, 11.8 per cent; Butler, 8 years, 9.8 
per cent; Kilburn, for 7 years, 104% per cent; Manomet, 8 
years, 7.63 per cent; Nonquitt, 6 years, 6.42 per cent; 

PRODUCT 
Sheetings, Twills, Cotton and Silk Goods. 
Blankets and Napped Goods. 
“lain, Fancies, Silk Goods and Novelties. 


‘otton and Silk Goods, Plain 
‘ine Cotton, plain and fancies. 


1,060 
550 
600 
"820 
850 
"600 
2,200 
“a 


and Fancies. 
Yarns, 


Carded and Combed Yarn from Peeler, Egyptian and 
Sea Island Cotton. 
7lain, fancy and Jacquard Cotton and Silk Goods. 


Jress Silk Goods for high-grade Cloaks. 
Fine Goods, plain and fancies. Jacquards. 


Fine Cotton Goods and with silk filling. 

Fine Cotton and Silk Goods. 

Fine Combed Yarns, Gassed, Mercerized, 
and Dyed. Commercial mercerizing. 

‘ombed Cotton Yarns. 

Yombed Cotton Yarns. 

Plain and Fancy Cotton and Jacquard Silk Novelties. 

Fine Cotton Goods, plain and fancy. Dimities, Le- 
nos, Persian Sateers. 

Plain and Fancies, Silk and Mercerized Specialties. 

Yarns of all kinds, Combed and Carded, Mercerized, 
Bleached and Colored. 

Combed Cotton Yarns. 

Fancy Cotton and Silk Goods. 

Fancy and Fine Cotton and Silk Goods. 

Fine Combed Yarn Cloths. 

India Linons and Lawns and 


1,020 


TSS Bleached, 


1,400 
1,600 
600 


Fancies. 


Fine Combed Yarns, Egyptian and Sea Island a 


Specialty. 
Fine ‘Combed Yarns, 


Lawns, Dimities, Lé@nos. 
ra so and Lawns, Novelties in fine goods and 
s 


Bleached’ and Brown Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, 





67 38,925,000 $2,181,000 2,973,194 
*$400,000 authordized: $250,000 issued. 
tIn mills located in New Bedford. 


Sateens and Yarns. 
Plain and Fancies, Cotton and Silk Goods. 
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Soule, 9 years, 7.4 per cent; Beacon, common, 6 years, 534 
per cent;Beacon preferred, 6 years, 534 per cent; Page, 6 
years, 2.62 per cent; Taber, 4 years, 4% per cent; Quissett 
on its preferred paid in 1912 1% per cent, in 1913 6 per 
cent; Holmes preferred, 3 years, 7 per cent; Sharp on its 
preferred paid 144 per cent in 1912 and 6 per cent in 1913, 
nothing on its common yet. Of the new mills the following 
paid in 1913 their first dividends: Holmes, on common 
stock, 3% per cent; Neild, 444 per cent; New Bedford Cot- 
ton Mill corporation, on preferred stock 6 per cent, noth- 
ing on common; Quissett, on rommon stock, 142 per cent. 

The dealings in shares of the local cotton corporations 
in 1913 were greater than during the previous year, and 
in most instances prices were sacrificed. In some cases the 
lowest for years was recorded. At the close of the year a 
slight recovery was recorded in some instances. During 
the year the following low prices were recorded: Acushnet 
133, a decline of 17, the lowest since the stock dividend in 
1911; Beacon preferred 109, a drop of 6, the lowest since 
1909; Booth preferred 55, a decline of 25; Bristol at 647, 
a decline of 151, the lowest since 1906; Butler 80, a decline 
of 29, the lowest since 1905; City 88, a decline of 30, the 
lowest since 1899; Dartmouth common 120, a decline of 
110 ex-dividends and rights, the lowest since 1905; Dart- 
mouth preferred 9915, a decline of 5%, the lowest it ever 
sold; Gosnold preferred 89, a decline of 6, the lowest since 
1904; Grinnell 155, a decline of 15, the lowest since 1906; 
Holmes common at 95, a decline of 5, the lowest it has ever 
sold; Holmes preferred at 971, a decline of 14%, the lowest 
it has ever sold; Kilburn 120, a decline of 10, the lowest 
since 1911; Manomet 11134, a decline of 1214, the lowest 
since 1906; Nashawena 5714, a decline of 12%, the lowest 
it has ever sold; Neild 89%, a decline of 105%, the lowest 
it has ever sold; New Bedford common sold at 120, the 
only known sale since incorporation; Nonquitt 82, a decline 
of 15, the lowest ever recorded; Page 75, a decline of 14, 
and the lowest ever recorded; Pierce 300, a decline of 150, 
the lowest since 1908; Potomska 107%, a decline of 1214, 
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lowest since 1901; Wamsutta 112, a decline of 10%, the 
lowest since 1901; and Whitman at 110, a decline of 21, 
the lowest since 1902. New Bedford preferred advanced 
to 10214, as high as it has ever sold and then dropped to 
100; Quissett preferred sold at 100 and 99, a difference of 
but 1; Quissett common sold at about the same as in 1912, 
the high being 96 and the low 90. There is a little better 
feeling at the close of the year, and prices of nearly all 
mill stocks are somewhat higher than the lowest of the year. 

Following is the range of prices of New Bedford cotton 
mill shares for the years 1913 and 1912: 


—1913— —1912— 
High. Low High. Low. 
EE 5b 50:0 6bs0th0nchdn aban ae on 150 133 160 150 
ICs dood ssbenccdaensdBaesbd eves see oe see coe 
a ERS iva. c bodnncedenandbnsd0 115 «6109 1145 112% 
PGE MER os ocebeeenentadshonseds ar — aae ose 
SN IIS accccceddbeesbceesacece 80 55 % 7 
OME db dees ccbee¥eetwaeads 4 80 55 85 75 
oe sg ceca we oboaw aes 109 «= « 8 138% 132% 
ME, ook cc cdddessecgsvoewes 100 §©100 “e *" 
EE, bbs ob acc sun edeeds bewsens 118 88 140 110 
EG, os nic cocn cbeeaasesaniased.s ys, 121 28214 248 
es BE, wc cccceacssstubacecs 105 9914 106% 104% 
I OID ocisn coe ended veneates No Sales No Sales 
cc ck snecckposeeesbe 92 89 100 90 
5 6 nctestuhenteassbaee 170 158 205 175 
ee Cc écnaaeed sec déeeence No Sales No Sales 
ES SE DR ner er 100 95 102% 100 
Hoimes BES. Co. OF. ...ccccciceccceses 111 971% 113 (1065 
MES tcnvchans 0o6inneeeeedeene 130 120 133 124 
EE SEE i'n n.54.0-0664 cowenseeninne 66s 124 111% 126 119 
SE EEN Sr aieccciowsedbesinnneen 70 57% 86 73 
ES I re rey ere 100%, 89% 101 9514 
| a er 120 120 No Sales 
N. B. Cotton Mills Corp. pfd. ......... 102% 100 102144 88% 
Senne CeO, OB. £6 eenicéc cde seegneces 97 82 101 941, 
Pn: Si sp cothveebaugdhvengaedah an 89 75 100 95 
SM 6 5d 66 cn evbabunessnaes<e 300 86300 450 450 
Pieree Bres.,, Tdmmited . oo. cccccseccccese No Sales No Sales 
ESR eee ree or 120 107% 127% 120 
ED sc cchGss ond0c cadvarndbvane 96 90 96 85 
SE SO, ME. ceasodecrcapekeaes 100 99 No Sales 
Ds ME, OOMID,. ccc. cy.c p0tecdedbecese 100 82 100 «6100 
SN A, I MON, 5. od sadscbier conse 106% 100% 109 «6101 
seen. fu sed ot bore 04:0 6 4cdrgw bee 100 75 107%, 9% 
EE (hd and 0-0.0.4 o<axhateeaneeaoes 100 9% 110 104 
| SEE er re ee ot oer 122% 112 134% 120 
IE MN cles ccs these deaneade eu 131 110 168 152% 


*Ex-regular dividend of $4 per share and extra dividend of 
33% per cent .and ex-rights. 
The prices named above are for sale when not otherwise stated. 


Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 





SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


Interviews With Prominent Mill Men Indicate a 
Diversity of Opinion on Some Points, But All 
Agree That the Future Outlook is Bright. 





(Special Correspondence). 


Of absorbing interest at this time is the estimate of the 
total cotton crop for the season 1913-14, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture early in December. This esti- 
mate of 13,677,000 bales is the third in size, that of 1911 
being the largest on record. There is still, however, wide 
difference of opinion in regard to what the final figures 
will be. From the largest to the smallest of the private 
estimates there is a difference of two million bales. Some 
experts say the crop will turn out 15,750,000 bales, while 
there are others who do not look for more than 13,750,000. 
Last year the estimate was 13,820,000 bales, and Hester’s 
commercial crop figures were 14,167,000 bales; two years 
ago the estimate was 14,885,000 bales, and the commercial 
erop turned out 16,133,000. This year’s crop probably 
will be the most valuable ever grown in the United States. 





At the average farm value of cotton on November 1, which 
was 13 cents a pound, it is worth $850,570,000 for the lint 
alone. 

We hear on all sides that the production of wool and 
eotton is not keeping up with the demand. Africa and 
Asia have become big markets for cotton and woolen 
goods. China is using four times the amount of cotton 
stuffs she did in 1900. South America is expanding at a 
great rate, and the opening of the canal will stimulate her 
growth still The world depends upon the United 
States for its cotton. There is a fair amount of cotton 
grown in India, Egypt, Peru and elsewhere, but the South- 
ern states raise approximately 66 2-3 per cent of all the 
cotton that is grown. At the end of the season 1912-1913 
the visible supply of American cotton was less than one 
million bales. As the world now consumes on an average 
one million, two hundred thousand bales of American cot- 
ton a month, the margin is very narrow. Were it not that 
the world has an invisible supply—the cotton held in the 
mills, in process of manufacture, and at uncounted points 

the situation would be serious. 

At a meeting on December 4th of the members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, five amendments to the rules 


more. 
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xchange provided for the adoption of government 


of the e 
type standards, monthly revision of differences in spot 
quotations and changes in the method of classification and 


in enforcing the commission law were adopted by a large 
majority of the exchange members. 

The amendments provided for the elimination of the 
following grades: Good ordinary, low middling tinged, 
strict middling fair, and fair. 

The by-law regarding complaints of violation of the 
commission law was changed to provide that the commit- 
tee on commissions shall receive all complaints of such vio- 
lations and present to the supervisory committee such com- 
plaints as in the opinion of a majority of the committee on 
commissions may warrant proceedings. For violation of 
the commission law the penalty for the first offense was 
changed from suspension for “not less than six months” to 
“not exeeeding twelve months.” 

Concerning the matter of legislation to regulate cotton 
future contracts, it now seems certain that the New York 
Cotton Exchange will have to swallow some very distaste- 
ful medicine on September 1, 1914. New York business 
journals agree with the statement that the votes for this 
program are assured, and that President Wilson’s consent 
has been obtained. It is thought the bill will follow the 
lines of the Smith-Lever compromise which all but went 
through during the final stages of the tariff law. It will 
not be so drastic, therefore, at least by comparison, with 
the numerous stringent or frenzied proposals which have 
It seems certain that the New Orleans 
Exchange will be very little affected. New York has in 
the past made the paper cotton bear a generally loose or 
remote relation to the spinnable cotton bale—they cannot 
do otherwise, most of the members believe. So the meas- 
ure to place cotton exchange dealings upon an actual cot- 
ton merchandizing basis, whether speculative or non-spec- 
ulative, as contrasted with dealings in almost entirely ficti- 
tious cotton, hits New York hard. New Orleans, however, 
is by location and commercial practice a bona fide cotton 
market already. Its exchange rules are framed accord- 
ingly, on the whole, and can without diffieulty be further 
adjusted to meet any reasonable requirement of this kind. 

Of interest to the trade, although not bearing the ear- 
marks of optimism as to business conditions, is a letter 
from Henry Clews, of New York, written to the Charlotte 
Observer, in which he says, in part: 

“In the textile trades there has also been more or less 


been introduced. 


recession, and manufacturers are embarrassed by the high 
cost of raw materials and the prospects of increased com- 
petition in foreign goods under the lower tariff. Our 
woolen industry in particular feels this foreign competi- 
So, too, will some of the finer grades of cotton 
goods. So far as general business is concerned, it is good 
in the South, where conditions are unusually sound. At 
the West there are some complaints of slackening busi- 
ness, but as a rule the situation there is much better than 
in the East, where depression is much the keenest. No 
lasting depression seems probable here, because there is 


tion. 


no over-production in any important line of industry, and 
mills cannot shut down long without incurring a serious 
shortage, which they are not likely to favor. 
“Another element of decided encouragement is 
foreign trade. In October our merchandise exports were 
valued at $271,500,000, the heaviest month on record, and 
nearly $17,000,000 in excess of the large figures of a year 
ago. Our imports were less than $133,000,000, the decline 
of $45,000,000 being due to the heavy inrush of September 


our 
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to take advantage of the new tariff, as well as caution by 
many importers to await the effects of the new schedules 
at home and abroad. The excess of exports over imports 
for the month was more than $138,000,000, a balance of 
extraordinary importance, and one that materially strength- 
ens our credit abroad, which was already in excellent con- 
dition. Ordinarily, this would justify liberal importations 
of gold, but the great banks of Europe are so eager to in- 
crease their supply of the precious metal, particularly the 
Bank of England, that every impediment is placed in the 
way of such a movement.” 

It must be conceded that the recent turmoil in Mexico 
has contributed a specific part to the general influence of 
depression, which has resulted in reducing quotations of 
many leading stocks. If, as is confidently hoped, this par- 
tieular cause of weakness is nearing culmination, it is not 
unreasonable to expect soon an upward reaction to at 
least partially compensate for the original decline. 

At the request of Corron’s representative, C. E. Huteh- 
ison, president and treasurer of the Woodlawn Manu- 
facturing Company, Nims Manufacturing Company and 
the Armon Manufacturing Company, at Mount Holly, N. 
C., and president of the North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
faecturers’ Association, made the following statement in 
reference to business conditions: 

“There is a great demand at good prices for everything 
produced on the farm and in the factory, and the people 
are busily engaged. I see nothing in the immediate future 
to cause any particular slowing down of the present normal 
eondition of commercial and industrial business. 

“The ‘Tariff Bill’ is now out of the way, and while 
some may feel that the duty on certain items was made 
too low, the detrimental effect predicted has not so far 
materialized, and with the sentimental effect gradually dis- 
appearing, it now looks like we may soon realize that the 
anticipation has been much greater than the actual realiza- 
tion of this important matter. Anyway, as the present 
tariff is to be in foree for a number of years at least, we 
should accept the situation cheerfully and good naturedly, 
and pull together, as optimism begets confidence, and that 
is what we need. 

“The ‘Currency Bill’ will soon be passed, and when this 
is done I look for no immediate pressure of further legisla- 
tion by the administration at Washington, but that business 
will be left to shape itself, based on the new tariff and eur- 
rency laws. President Wilson had strongly committed him- 
self on these two important subjects, and it was entirely 
proper that he should wish to see that they were enacted 
into law with as little delay as possible compatible with 
intelligent consideration. 

“The textile industry as a whole has had a fairly pros- 
perous year, though at the present time it is in a quiet, 
and as pertains to the finer goods, I might say, in a very 
dull state, but I feel there will be a revival after the turn 
of the year. I attribute this dullness to the condition of the 
raw cotton market rather than to general trade conditions, 
as the country is not overstocked with finished goods at 
the present time. While there is a wide diversity of opin- 
ion regarding the tendency of the cotton market, we must 
not overlook the fact that the 1913 crop shows an abnor- 
mal proportion of low grades, and owing to this fact the 
better grades of white cotton will undoubtedly rule high 
in price, notwithstanding what the speculators say, for they 
are bears today and bulls tomorrow. Neither must we 
overlook the fact that the consumption is increasing each 
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“The woolen business seems to be about the only im- 
portant industry concerning which there is much doubt as 
to the future, as some wish to leave the impression that 
there will be a depression in this industry. As an illustra- 
tion of this, I will cite the weekly review of one of the 
leading financial concerns of the country which, within the 
past ten days, made the statement that one-half of the 
woolen mills of the country were at present idle, whereas 
as a matter ‘of fact, it has been found by actual canvass 
in the territory in which these establishments are located 
that 95 per cent are in full operation, and many running 
extra time. 

“Tn discussing business conditions, my first thought turns 
to the statement attributed to the late J. P. Morgan, ‘that 
it always pays to bet on the United States,’ meaning that 
no matter what the outlook may be, the great resources of 
this country and the enterprise of our people will over- 
come any condition. 


“From the best information that we have, the steel and 
iron industry is not very active. This is due no doubt 
to a certain extent to the hesitation of the railroads to 
purchase as freely as they might, not for want of business, 
but for reasons well known to posted people; but this con- 
dition cannot last indefinitely and their troubles will no 
doubt be gotten over in due season, as I have an abiding 
faith in the wisdom and fairness of the American people 
that these great upbuilders of civilization and developers 
of the country will yet get justice before the bar of public 
opinion when it is shown that they can be conducted with- 
out detriment to the people, but honestly and within the 
law. 

“Barring the exceptions noted, I see nothing funda- 
mentally wrong except in the imagination of the calamity 
howlers and chronic pessimists, and speaking in particular 
reference to conditions and outlook in the South, will say 
that they look safe and sound to me.” 

Interviewed by Corton’s correspondent, Andrew E. 
Moore, treasurer of the Loray Mills, at Gastonia, N. C., 
said: 

“In reference to the textile business and the effect of 
the tariff thereon, I would say that while I am by no means 
a pessimist, the product of the cotton mills cannot today 
be sold on a very large margin of profit. It would take a 
much keener analyst than myself to set forth the causes 
of this condition. I feel very sure, however, that the effect 
of the tariff legislation is not the sole cause of the present 
lethargy of the market. I attribute the hesitancy on the 
part of the buyers more to the uncertainty of the effect 
of the pending currency legislation than to the tariff. I 
am also of the opinion that the uncertain attitude of the 
administration toward corporations, both large and small, 
is a weight on the market. I think that the eut in the 
tariff on textile goods was entirely too radical, but I have 
felt hopeful and still feel that as soon as we have had time 
to re-adjust ourselves to the new law that the effect of the 
tariff legislation would not hurt us so badly as we at first 
anticipated. If the administration could have forced 
through its currency legislation and had set this question at 
rest promptly after the passage of the tariff law, I think 
that the mereantile world would have rapidly re-adjusted 
itself to the new law, and that our market would have had 
good business. In spite of the fact that things are not as 
I would have ordered them if I had the power, I have a 
very strong impression that as soon as the currency legisla- 
tion is behind us and as soon as we know what to expeet 
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from the party in power in regard to the amendment of 


the Sherman law, that business will pick up and the country 
become prosperous. The thing which the country needs 
today, in my opinion, is to have whatever laws are going to 
be passed, passed, and the uncertainty ended. As soon as 
this is done we will know what conditions confront us, and 
the manufacturer and the merchant can employ his time 
and talents to adjust himself to those conditions. 


“My faith in the ability of the American manufacturer 
and merchant is such that I have no doubt but that he can 
handle his business in competition with the world if the 
legislators will let him alone and give him an opportunity. 
The uncertainty of the cost of raw material probably hurts 
him worse than the tariff legislation, and today stands 
more in the way of the prosperity of the American cotton 
manufacturer than ary other thing, with the possible ex- 
ception of our system of banking and issue of currency. 
What we need is rest and some law which will curb the 
gambling in cotton which goes on in the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 

“The whole business of the country is facing a crisis; 
we are reaching a new period in our relation to the govern- 
ment and a great many of the theories and some of the 
actions of the politicians of today are wrong and hurtful 
to business. I think, however, that in a very short while 
the pendulum will swing the other way, and we will then 
find more conservatism in Washington and more confidence 
in the business world. 

“The stock of goods in both cloth and yarns, in the 
hands of the manufacturer is small, and the stock on the 
hands of the jobber and retail merchant is abnormally 
small. The purchasing power of the country is great. The 
shelves of the dealers are bound to be filled up, and I be- 
lieve that as soon as the currency question is settled and 
those bankers and business who have been erying 
wolf are shown up as false prophets, that confidence wil! 
be resumed and an era of prosperity will await all lines 
of manufacturing in the United States. 

“T have seen the market for textile goods in a much 
worse condition than it is today, when the tariff on goods 
I have seen the time when lack of con- 


men 


was at its highest. 
fidence and pessimism in the trade was much more rife than 


it is at the present time, and when the outlook was 
gloomier.” 

W. Leber Landau, agent of the Lane Mills, of New 
Orleans, and vice-president of the Kohlman Cotton Mill & 
Manufacturing Company, of the same place, expressed it 
as his opinion that, “At the particular period which marks 
the entrance of a new year, one is prone to view matters 
not so much with reference to their past significance, but 
rather with a speculative interest, as to just what extent 
these past factors might govern and affect the future. 

“We have just passed through a period fraught with diffi- 
eulties and uncertainties. We have been called upon to bear 
the brunt of experiments in tariff legislation by a minority 
party, the embarrassing results of which we have as yet 
had no opportunity to estimate. Our proverbially archaic 
currency system brought to us the periodical money string- 
ency with its consequent throttling of all lines of industrial 
activity. We are witnessing a well-defined period of reces- 
sion and retrenchment in all lines, as amply testified to by 
a large increase in idle freight cars, a decrease in bank 
clearings from previous high levels, and an alarming in- 
crease, nation-wide, in the number of financial embarrass- 
ments, as reported by Dunn & Bradstreets. 


“To add to all of the above, we who manufacture heavy 
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goods have had to contend with a steadily sagging cotton 
market, which has resulted in undermining the faith of the 
prospective purchaser in present levels and stayed him 
from anticipating his requirements as he would undoubtedly 
have done under the stimulus of an advancing market. 

“Concerning the future, I must confess myself conserva- 
tively optimistic. The government crop report has removed 
much of the uncertainty in that connection and has fur- 
nished the consumer of goods with the necessary informa- 
tion to warrant his entering the market on a broad scale. 
The passage of a currency bill, though not ideal in all re- 
spects, will do much to restore that feeling of confidence so 
necessary for a boom period. And, finally, the temperate 
attitude now being displayed by the administration towards 
big business in general, and the railroads in particular, and 
furthermore the fact that we have a wonderfully resource- 
ful country of upwards of 90,000,000 people whose mere 
necessities imply an enormous produection—all, in my opin- 
ion, warrant a healthy optimism, though caution and con- 
servatism must still remain the watchword.” 

Unusual activity is noted among the hosiery and knit 
_ goods mills of late. In the South these mills have not in 
the past gained headway to the extent that the spinning 
Census figures show that the value 
of hosiery and knit goods products for New York state 
represent one-third of the total for the United States. The 
industry as a whole has gained greatly in importance dur- 
In ten years the cost of materials in- 


and weaving mills have. 


ing recent years. 
creased 115.3 per cent, the number of wage-earners more 
than doubled, and the value of the products prose to over 
$200,000,000. It is interesting to note that the amount of 
cotton consumed has doubled, while the proportion of wool 
has decreased in a like ratio, prices rising meantime. 

As the United States has been behind on this industry, 
generally speaking, so the South has been behind in the 
United States, although now some of the most successful 
textile establishments in North Carolina are knitting mills. 
Evidences of activity among knitting and spinning mills 
are noted as follows: 

The Padueah Hosiery Mill, at Padueah, Ky., are equip- 
ping a plant for the manufacture of misses ribbed hosiery. 
The equipment for the present will consist of 30 ribbers 
and 20 knitters. 

The increase in the High Point, (N. C.), plant of the 
Durham Hosiery Mills will give an equipment of 465 knit- 
ting machines. This plant is operated on 176-needle half 
hose. The increase will be completed about January 1. 

R. C. Ayeock, of South Pittsburg, Tenn., is reported as 
contemplating the building of a branch hosiery mill. 

J. P. Parker, of Ooltewah, Tenn., is planning to estab- 
lish a knitting mill there. 

At Valdese, N. C., S. V. Upehureh and associates will 
build a 2,500-spindle knitting yarn mill. 

The Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C., are adding to 
their spooler equipment. 

The Lumberton Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C., have 
placed order for additional preparatory machinery. 

The Newton Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C., are adding two 
new warpers. 

The Ninety-Six, (S. C.), Cotton Mills have placed an 
order for considerable new roving and spinning machinery. 
They now operate 23,744 spindles on print cloths. 

The American Spinning Company, Greenville, S. C., 
are putting in additional twisters. 

The name of the Cox Manufacturing Company, at An- 
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derson, S. C., has been changed to the Equinox Manufac- 
turing Company, and an order for new machinery has been 
placed. They expect to start up as soon as the new ma- 
chinery is received. 

The Demopolis, (Ala.), Cotton Mills, (formerly the 
Elmore Cotton Mill), is to resume operations at an early 
date. New machinery has been ordered and the plant is 
to be brought up-to-date. For the present they will manu- 
facture yarns only. 

The properties of the Worth Manufacturing Company, 
at Worthville, N. C., were sold at auction on December 9. 
The property included a cotton manufacturing plant at 
Worthville and in Central Falls. The mills at Central Falls 
and Worthville were bid off by Wiley L. Ward, of Ashe- 
boro, for $70,000. 

The Weldon Cotton Manufacturing Company, are con- 
sidering the installation of ring spinning to replace mule 
spinning. They now have 3,000 mule spindles. 

Although the report is not confirmed, it is stated that 
the Abbeville, (S. C.), Cotton Mills will double their eca- 
pacity. They now have 28,000 spindles. 

Marshall, Field & Company are preparing to begin the 
construction of a power plant to supply its five big cotton 
mills at Spray. This group of mills at Spray operate 
about 60,000 spindles and 2,000 looms. 

The Morgan & Hamilton Company, formerly the Wario- 
to Cotton Mills, of Nashville, Tenn., have placed order for 


new picking machinery. 





NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


The depression in sentiment among New Englanders 
reached its greatest depths in the closing month of the 
year, and as the holidays approached an uplift began. 
Cotton manufacturers have found it hard to avoid being 
influenced by such events as the decline in the value of 
the railroads that serve them, and there has been for some 
time a disposition manifested to exaggerate the possible 
effects of legislation upon industry. With the new tariff 
law and the currency law on the books, and with a full 
disclosure being made of what brought about the lack of 
confidence in the railroads, there came at the end of the 
year the desire to put pessimism aside and face the future 
with courage and hope. 

Fundamentally, the cotton industry is just as sound as it 
was a year ago. Uncertainties have been removed and the 
work of readjustment to new conditions is underway. 
Stocks of goods in first hands are no larger than they were 
last year and in many conspicious instances they are de- 
cidedly smaller. The largest units of production are com- 
fortably well engaged and the supply of operatives is in- 
creasing. Labor troubles seem less menacing and there is 
a well defined opinion that restrictive legislation that places 
New England mills at a disadvantage with those in the 
other parts of the country has come to an end for a time. 

The fine goods end of the industry, which has been 
struggling against the results of a too rapid increase in the 
producing equipment, is finding it diffieult to show satis- 
factory profits while the shadow of tariff changes is pass- 
ing. At the same time there are many evidences of a de- 
termination on the part of stockholders to eliminate causes 
for complaint against management that is inefficient, and 
a much eloser study is being given in the markets to the 
possible effects of competing lines offered from abroad. 
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Harly in the month the Amoskeag Company named new 
prices on staple ginghams and tickings. The discount on 
staple ginghams was shortened 21% per cent, the old base 
price of 61% cents being retained, and a price of 131 cents 
was made on 8 oz., AC A tickings. The new 36-inch staple 
gingham made for the cutting trades was priced at 8 cents. 
Following this move orders for the goods began to come in 
very fast with the result that at the present time the 
Amoskeag company has all the business it can handle on 
staples for at least three months to come. 

The American Printing Co. brought out a 5-cent line 
of staple prints under the Crusader ticket and secured 
many orders for future delivery. It also revised the price 
of 4-yard pereale to 9 cents and booked additional business 
on the new basis. The product of the concern has been 
full, and at times during the month the 40 machines were 
operated so steadily that the poundage output of the con- 
cern was the largest in its history. The Arnold print 
works are very busy, the Windsor works have been very 
active in fancy lines, and the output of the Pacifie works 
has been the largest known since the new works were 
started. The Algonquin print works has kept running in 
full. The Cochrane print works products are now being 
sold through Heller & Long, instead of direct. These 
agents formerly represented the old Allen print. works of 
Providence. 

The bleacheries have been busy and were catching up 
with orders as the month closed. Prices on btandard 
bleached cotton remained unchanged all through the month 
and were not influenced by the declines in the gray goods 
markets. This was explained by the many unfilled orders 
on the books at the beginning of the month. Business 
for late delivery has not accumulated to any extent and that 
was to be expected in view of the course of cotton, and the 
large purchases made by jobbers in September and October. 

Print cloths and gray goods generally declined through- 
out the month until just before Christmas holidays, when 
prices steadied and irregularities in quotations began to dis- 
appear. Regular print cloths were quoted on a basis of 
334 cents nominal, while 3814 inch 64x 60s sold as low as 
5¥ cents. For 4-yard 80 squares, Southern mills accepted 
71% eents for substantial contracts in the first three months 
delivery periods, a figure that was too low for the New 
England mills that still run on this construction. There 
was a fair business done on Albert twills, sateens, and other 
cloths suitable for linings, and in most instances at de- 
clining prices. Fine plain combed yarn goods receded 
about 4 cent a yard during the month and business was 
confined to small lots. 

New Bedford mills have been booking small forward 
orders and are moderately well engaged for the next two 
months on the average. The converters do not seem 
secure about future styles in fabries and they are ordering 
less than the usual volume of samples for the fall and com- 
ing spring (1915) season. Crepes, rice cloths, fancy voiles, 
and sheer ratines are still being turned out freely from the 
looms. The demand for jaequard products is much less 
keen and the values current on shirtings are unsatisfactory. 
It is pretty well determined that foreign competition on 
shirtings will not prevent the domestic production of 
goods under 1214 cents a yard on which the volume busi- 
ness is done. On many of the higher priced lines mills 
will be forced to divert their looms, for a time at least. 

An acrimonious dispute has been going on among Soule 
will directors, the result of which has been the retirement 
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of W. M. Butler from the presidency, and N. B. Kerr 
from the directorate. John Duff has been elected president, 
and he has stated that out of 12,600 shares in the mill, 
7,500 have been pledged to a committee of the directors 
for the purpose of bringing about reforms in the manage- 
ment, and probably the removal of the treasurer, Fred B. 
Macy. 

The position of mills making blankets, domets and flan- 
nellettes has never been stronger at the year end. Stocks 
in the largest mills are the lightest ever known and two of 
the most important blanket mills are already undertaking 
substantial additions to meet the increased demand for the 
best grades of cotton blankets in plain and fancy styles. 
The finest grade of New England domets is being used in 
quantities for souvenir rugs in cigarette packages, the 
cloths being printed in fanciful designs. During the past 
year more flannellettes and domets were used by the man- 
ufaeturing trades for night wear of all kinds than ever 
before. Added to this there was a good demand for all 
grades of canton flannel for domestie and export use. Un- 
less cotton falls away greatly from the 12% cent level 
there is every probability that the new prices on napped 
goods for 1914 delivery will not be much changed from 
last year. 

A great deal of faney yarn dyed product is being turned 
out by mills formerly engaged exclusively in the produe- 
tion of dress ginghams or fine staple ginghams. The 
Lancaster, Bates and Barnaby mills have brought out new 
lines of faney crepes, ratines, and fine fancy plaids, in 
rough effects, that have been bought very liberally all over 
the country. Silk and cotton goods in brocade weaves were 
very popular with buyers two months ago but they now 
seem to have passed from the active stage. Many fancies 
in erepe and ratine weaves in silk and cottons are selling 
well. 

There have been some excellent repeat orders received 
on fancy prints for the spring season. Most of the ground 
cloths are fancies, either of the crepe, rice cloth, or ratine 
order, but there is also a growing demand for neat effects 
in checks and plain cloths, to meet the fashion created by 
the wide use of box loom checks in novelty yarns. The 
demand for plain Jawns, batistes, and organdies, in prints, 
is still very limited. 

While there has been no material uplift in mill stocks 
in the past month there is unquestionably an improved tone 
visible in mill investment markets. This is attributed to the 
belief that the industry is fundamentally well based, and 
whatever it is to suffer will depend largely upon the course 
of general business rather than on any changes downward 
due to tariff or other distinctly trade influence. The show- 
ings of mills at the annual meetings were not discouraging 
in view of such an unsettled condition in business legislation 
all the year. For the first six months of the year to come, 
it is the current opinion among manufacturers and selling 
agents that the output will be distributed steadily and at 
a fair measure of profit. Lower cotton has done much to 
remove the fear that cotton goods prices would be main- 
tained at levels that would force restricted consumption and 
the substitution of sub-standard grades. 

In mill machinery circles there can be no doubt that a 
more promising year is ahead. The large shops are better 
employed now than they were a year ago. There are 
several Southern propositions under consideration that are 
likely to be accepted by machinery men during the next 
few weeks looking to the building of new mills and exten- 
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sions of old ones. New England does not expect to expand 
in any large way, although some plans looking toward new 
extensions of goodly size are under consideration at this 
time. (More competition is likely to come in the sale and 
production of automatic looms and several propositions are 
likely to come to a head just as soon as financial conditions 
improve as they are expected to do after the turn of the 
year. It has not been popular to talk of additions and ex- 
tensions for some months in this section of the country, 
but there are sound for stating that if money 
grows easier cotton mills will increase substantially in 1914 


reasons 


as compared with the year now closing. 


COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 


BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


Although the government estimate of December 12th, 
confirmed small crop ideas, the bureau placing this year’s 
yield at 13,677,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight, which 
indicated a commercial crop of about the same as last year’s 
14,167,000 bales, the market sold down to the lowest level 
reached since last September, cotton for March delivery 
having declined to 12.73. 

Immediately after the government estimate was an- 
nouneed, the market advanced about $2 per bale, but it 
seems that the South took advantage of the rise on which 


to hedge stocks of spot cotton held in the interior, especi- 


ally low grades, which have been hard of sale owing to their 


inferior quality. 

This selling affected the future markets, which were 
loaded with long contracts, and when liquidation set in, it 
was hard to stop. The decline did not cease until a break 
of $3 per bale had been recorded, and, as a result, # great 
deal of poorly margined contracts were sold out. 

The late depression in industrial and railroad securities, 
values having fallen to the lowest point in years, and the 
stringency of money in the North and East, coupled with 
a pessimistic feeling in speculative circles, was attributed 
the decline in 


as being instrumental in bringing about 


prices. 

But a change for the better seems to have developed in 
financial cireles in New York, where arrangements have 
been made for the payment of the year-end dividends. 
With the turn of the New Year, money is expected to be 
easier. 

In anticipation of better times after the holidays, and 
the significance attached to the more encouraging outlook 
in the iron and steel trade, which is the barometer of bus- 
iness, there are reports of larger buying of railway equip- 
ment than for several months past. 

In contrast to the recent unfavorable reports regarding 
trade throughout the country in general, advices from the 
cotton goods division continue very favorable. It is said 
that the inventories of many jobbers show larger profits 
than last year, and though the markets are quiet at present, 
a large business is noted in staples. 

There is no evidence of the usual December accumula- 
tions of dry goods, and advices indicate that the mills are not 
disposed to make commitments freely for January and Feb- 
ruary deliveries because previous orders have not been com- 
pleted. 


In view of the fact, therefore, that returns to the gov- 
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ernment indicate a total crop of about 14,000,000 bales, 
and the best of authorities on consumption estimate that 
the world will need at least 14,750,000 bales of American 
cotton this season, we are of the opinion that the market 
is due to work higher again. 

Whatever the ultimate size of the crop may be, it is 
generally conceded that much of this year’s cotton is very 
low in grade, so poor in quality as not to be tenderable on 
eontract. Returns from Europe are to the effect that the 
spinners’ loss is great owing to country damage and the 
inferior quality of the cotton. These are features to be 
taken into consideration, as small as the crop promises to 
be, it is made all the smaller owing to the big loss in waste, 
which will make the spinners’ needs for raw cotton all the 
more urgent before long. 


THE YARN MARKET. 

The yarn market for the past month has been one of 
quietness and with a slight downward tendency in prices 
following the softening of the raw cotton market. Yarn 
dealers are looking for a fairly prosperous year ahead of 
them and expect prices to advance after the present un- 
certainty is passed. At the opening of the month the manu- 
facturers of carded yarn hosiery were not buying yarn 
at all freely. They were looking for lower prices. Sales 
of Southern frame spun 14’s were reported made from 23 
to 24 cents, while Eastern frame spun 14’s and 16’s sold 
on the basis of 22 cents for 10’s. Combed yarns were 
rather quiet during this period and the single yarns in bet- 
ter demand than two-ply. Prices continued irregular. The 
weaving lines remained unchanged and the lace curtain 
trade continued dull. 

The middle of the month showed a tendency toward 
downward prices owing to the wave of pessimism getting 
in its insidious work on quite a number of business men. 
New York seemed to be the hot-bed for pessimistic talk 
and no one could visit that city without becoming more or 
less innoculated with this feeling. There were a few sales 
of carded yarns during this period, some of them fairly 


14’s to 18’s for January and February delivery 


large. 
Sales 


sold on a basis of 21% cents to 2134 cents for 10’s. 
of 28’s, 30’s and 32’s Southern frame spun cones were made 
for 27, 2742 and 28 cents respectively. Combed yarns con- 
tinued slow during this period and sales of coarse numbers, 
12’s to 18’s Southern frame spun, were on the basis of 26 
to 26% cents for 10’s. The weaving line remained un- 
changed but the tape trade was reported as good. Two- 
ply combed peeler skeins brought the following prices dur- 
ing this period: 20’s, 30% to 31 cents; 24’s brought 32 
cents; 40’s, 50’s and 60’s sold for 40, 46, and 53 cents re- 
spectively, with an occasional sale at one cent higher. 

As the month closes, business in the yarn market seems 
to be going down, partly because of the holidays, partly 
because of the weak raw cotton prices, and partly because 
the undercurrent of pessimism seems to be slowly setting 
through various channels of trade. This is caused more 
by an uncertain feeling than by any lack of orders on the 
part of the manufacturers. In this feeling of conservatism 
which is prevailing the favorable conditions are ignored 
and the unfavorable ones magnified. There has been some 
rather free buying for future delivery, particularly on the 
part of some western mills. Nearly 500,000 pounds of 
Southern frame spun cones for quick deliveries were made 
on the basis of 21% and 22 cents for 10’s. Sales of 24’s 


- 


cones were made at prices ranging from 2434 to 251% cents. 
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26’s sold for 25 to 26 cents, and 30’s for 27 to 28% cents. 
Combed yarns were still rather quiet at the close and prices 
quoted were irregular. Southern frame spun combed peeler 
were sold on the basis of 26 and 26% cents for 10’s. 
Eastern 24’s on cones sold for 32 and 324% cents. Sales 
of 40’s two-ply combed peeler cones were made at 3844 
cents to 40 cents. 50’s two-ply at 44 and 45 cents, and 60’s 
two-ply at 53 cents. 80’s combed peeler in small cones at 
81 cents. 

The general trend on some ines of yarns seems to be 
away from mercerized yarns and toward the artificial silk 
lines. There was no change in the weaving lines in the 
Philadelphia market and it seems to be a waiting game be- 
tween weavers and spinners as to prices. Some manu- 
facturers seem to think that 23 cents for 20’s two-ply warps 
was about the right place to start buying. It is probable 
that the middle of January will begin to see some signs 
of change as by that time the business conditions will have 
settled, the holiday stock taking passed, and a better general 
opinion held as to the probable outcome for the future. 
Following are recent quotations from the Philidelphia 


market : 
Southern Single Skeins. 
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In the April American Magazine Abe Martin, the In- 
diana funny man, makes the following remarks on ad- 
vertising : 

“Speakin’ o’ advertising, look where Bryan is t’day. 
He never has t’ come back, fer he never leaves. 

“Next t’ bein’ as good as your wife’s folks, ther hain’t 
nothin’ harder’n tryin’ t’ sell somethin’ nobuddy knows 
you’ve got.” 


Look up the exports in your own line. American export 
trade is doing very nicely, but it is being secured by a com- 
paratively few manufacturers—there is ample room for 


more. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The knit goods market for the past month has not held 
up as well on a whole as it has during the past several 
months. General indications have been fairly good, but 
orders have been spotty in many lines and a general feeling 
of pessimism has tended to disorganize what has hereto- 
fore been a good general market year. The close of No- 
vember indicated buyers of underwear to be inclined toward 
the conservative side and underwear salesmen were report- 
ing business for the next season as somewhat spotty. The 
opening of December showed this same tendency for con- 
servatism to continue in the underwear buying. The fea- 
ture which created the most interest was the proportion of 
relation to other lines of underwear. This 
men’s union suits was being well maintained 
for next fall and the competition between 
lines of boys’ fleeced union suits for next 
was one of the features of the market at 


union suits in 
trend towards 
in the buying 
three or four 
season’s trade 
that period. 

In regard to the general business in underwear for next 
fall, there was no disposition to grow overenthusiastic re- 
garding the volume of orders so far placed, nor on the other 
hand could it be said that there was any complaining. The 
mills making standard ribbed and fleeced goods appeared to 
be well satisfied with the business being taken, although 
their prices in most instances were put up to the very limit 
accepted as possible for the jobber. Fleeced hosiery was 
also selling during this period and although there has been 
a general impression that the buyers were in no hurry to 
place their business for next sesaon, reports from several 
agents indicated that considerable business had been booked. 
The extremely warm weather for the time of year created 
slow trade in the sweater line and some cancellations on re- 
maining orders for the season were coming in. The tariff 
issue was also cited as being a factor in the outlook and 
some buyers were inclined to hold off in the expectation 
of more favorable conditions later on under the operation 
of the new rates. 

As the month wore on cotton ribbed lines of underwear 
were moving well, better suecess having been obtained in 
these lines than in the fleeces and with prices much more 
regular. There was a general impression that stocks of 
winter underwear in jobbers’ and retailers’ hands would be 
larger than usual owing to the mild weather, but returning 
salesmen have reported otherwise. New business in bal- 
briggans and special summer goods was being received 
steadily and some of the mills which had opened at low 
prices were able to secure advances therefrom. The eas- 
ing off of prices in the raw cotton market had a tendency 
to check knit goods orders somewhat. 

As the month closes continued warm weather combined 
with a declining cotton market was causing considerable 
thought in the cotton underwear trade as to the future 
eourse of events in fall 1914 goods. The weather factor 
is brought in from the standpoint of stocks on the retailers’ 
In wool and worsted underwear the reports on 
There is a continued 


shelves. 
next season’s business are favorable. 
irregularity in orders on cotton fleeces and a feeling among 
buyers that except in special eases there is no occasion this 
year of being in a hurry to place their full business. Stocks 
are believed to be fairly heavy in some sections. In the 
other cotton lines it is accepted that mills will wait until 
well after the beginning of the year to name prices so as 
to not conflict with prices on similar goods still to be de- 
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livered. It is reported that more buyers than usual have 
bought hosiery directly in the Chemnitz market and it is 
stated that if these goods are eventually landed in accord- 
ance with costs figured under the new rates, a fair fall 
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the course of events. The feeling throughout the country 
seems to be that the present bill is to be somewhat better 
than the old conditions, although in many respects not per- 
fect by any means. 


business of this kind ean be made. 

While there is considerable talk about the different 
lines which are being imported in both underwear and 
hosiery and the prices for which these lines ean be sold, 
it is believed that only a combination of quality and price, 
offered in the long lines of goods to suit the many different 
verieties of conditions in this country will contain the real 
possibilities of competition that will to any great extent 
At the time of writing the eurreney bill 
has just been signed by the president. Whether the sign- 
ing of this bill will have any immediate effect upon the 
market is something that ean only be decided positively by 


COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


Fig. 27 is an example of a bold stripe in which the 
major portion is developed in the 5-thread sateen weave. 
The warp threads are arranged as follows: 


As we look back over the past year in knit goods, 
however, it becomes apparent that it has been an unusual 
year in many respects. The market for hosiery and un- 
derwear has been strong and the mills well occupied through 
the entire year, although the tariff bug-a-boo was being con- 
stantly dangled in front of their eyes and all kinds of 
threats and promises made by legislative leaders and others. 
Whether the flood tide of prosperity will remain at flood 
or will ebb during the coming year is a question which is 
oceupying the minds of all manufacturers and a question 
which will only be definitely determined by future results. 


prove dangerous. 


DESIGNS FOR FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron). 
BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND. 
PART SIX. 
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When it is desired to combine different weaves in the > 
REPEAT 


same cloth, it is very important that consideration should 
be given to the relative take-up of the threads in the 
different sections; otherwise unsatisfactory results may ob- 
tain, and difficulties in weaving may be introduced. The 
best results obtain, and the minimum amount of trouble 
is involved in the weaving, when the take-up of the threads 
is the same in all parts of the cloth, but it is obvious that 
such perfect conditions for weaving can not always exist. 
In making this statement with regard to results we are 
assuming that the surface of the woven article is compara- 
tively flat. It is well known that many elegant effects are 
the result of uneven tension and unequal interlacing, but 
these conditions almost invariably present more difficulties 
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The solid blue ground and the five narrow white stripes 
weave as indicated in the 5-thread sateen order, but the 
dark blue weave on the blue and white basket-ground is 
obtained as illustrated in Fig. 28. The point paper design 
for one complete stripe is shown at T. and corresponds 
with the part also marked T in Fig. 27. The five threads 
marked U, and the five threads marked V, Fig. 28, are 
respectively the last five threads in stripe U and the first 
five threads in stripe V, Fig. 27, and are introduced sim- 
ply to enelose the complete weave design which stands 
on 32 threads and 16 picks. And since the L.C.M. of the 
two weaves on 5 and 16 picks is 80, we have shown a full 
design on 80 picks. The draft of the harness for the 32 
threads of the wave patern is shown at W, while those 
units shown at X would naturally be repeated until a num- 
ber of threads had been drawn to correspond to the num- 
ber of threads in sections U and V respectively in Fig. 27. 
The weaving plan, also complete on 80 picks and on 12 
harness, appears as usual on the right of the design. An 
examination of the part marked T in Figs. 27 and 28 will 
show that the wave pattern is not in the center of the 
blue and white basket-ground, but that an extra group 
of 4 white threads appears on the right-hand side of the 
stripe. The stripe pattern as a whole is, however, per- 
fectly symmetrical, since an extra group of 4 white threads 
is introduced on the left-hand side of stripe Z. In draw- 
ing the threads through the mails of the harnesses ail 
the sateen threads would be drawn as shown at X in Fig. 
28; the threads for part T drawn as shown at W; but the 
threads for part Z, which we have considered unnecessary 
to reproduce, would be drawn on the harnesses 6 to 12, 
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in weaving than do those where the tension and the take-up 
are constant. When the take-up varies considerably in 
the different sections, the weaving will be greatly facilitated 
if two or more warp beams be employed, so that all the 
threads with the same take-up may be placed on one beam, 
while those with a different take-up may be placed on a 
different beam. Each beam can then be paced or braked 
independently to requirements.. 

This procedure clearly involves more labor and trouble 
in the preparing and in the gaiting, but it is in many cases 
imperative, and when the beams are correctly paced, the 
weaving always proceeds much more smoothly than it does 
under less favorable conditions. 
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but in the opposite direction to that shown at W, ie., part 
W would be read backwards. 

In so far as color combinations are concerned those 
patterns from which A, B and C, Fig. 29, have been re- 
produced are much more complex than any of the preced- 
ing, but the actual weaving particulars are practically iden- 
tical with one or the other of those described. Similar 
color combinations in the warp are often employed in con- 
junction with the simple 5-thread sateen, and even with 
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the 3-thread and 4-thread twills, in the manufacture of 
faney mattress ticks, awnings, and similar goods. In the 
designs under notice, however, there are two distinct weaves 
in each, and it is in this respect that these patterns differ 
from the above mentioned fabrics. We introduce these 
patterns mainly for the purpose of emphasizing the in- 
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genuity displayed’ by the designer in the production of 
elaborate effects with a minimum amount of trouble and 
expense, but also to draw the reader’s attention to the 
great possibilities which exist for the development of 
elaborate stripe effects. 
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Patterns A and B can be woven with the same lags as 
those which were pegged from the weaving plan, Fig. 21, 
for the production of cloths A. and B in Fig. 20. The 
difference between the two patterns in the latter figure 
and those marked A and B in Fig. 29 is obtained by 
altering the color arrangement of the warp, and by draw- 
ing the threads through the harnesses to bring out the 
sateen and basket portions in their correct positions, but 
it is remarkable what a difference in effect is produced 
by. this combined alteration. 

Most of pattern C, Fig. 29, is developed with the 5. 
thread sateen, but the two narrow bands on each side of 
the central broad stripe consist practically of the same 
wave pattern as that which appears in Fig. 27, differing 
from it in that the threads run in groups of two instead 
of groups of four, and that the wave pattern in each of 
the four stripes in C, Fig. 29, is in the center. The 2 
and 2 grouping also makes the pattern appear much finer 
than that in which each group contains 4 threads. The 
weaving plan in Fig. 28, also serves for the reproduction 
of C, Fig. 29, but it is evident that the warping arrange- 
ment and the draft will require to be altered according to 
the positions of the colors, and to the particular place in 
which the wave ornament appears. The particulars for 
the warp and weft are as follows: 


Pattern A. 
Dark Blue 13 10 10110 20 20110 10 10 12 —325 
Orange 25 , ae 25 == 50 
Red 5 5 = 10 
Light Blue ... 5 5 =10 
404 
Pattern B. 
Dark Blue ...45 15 15 90 6 6 6 45—228 
ss nt ecudoan 2 25 25 = 75 
Light Blue ... 6 6° = 18 
Light Brown .. 6 383 3 Hb 3 3 == 42 
Dark Brown .. a a 3 3.15 = 42 
405 
Pattern C. 
Dark Blue 53 10 10105 15 15 15 62 =275 
Light Blue .... 14 14 56 65 = 38 
Orange ....... 14 14 5 5 = 38 
Dark Brown ...0 5 5 15 5 5 = 55 
Light Brown .. 3 3 3 = 9 
Terra Cotta .. 5 5 15 — 25 
440 


Filling is dark blue in all three patterns. 
(To be Continued.) 


COTTON GRADING. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton} 
BY PROF. JAMES G. COMA'N, CLEMSON COLLEGE. 


In the case of spotted cotton the greater part of the 
cotton is white, but here and there will be found small 
colored spots. This cotton is quoted %e off, in grades 
above strict good ordinary and %e off in grades below. 
Middling would therefore bring 1214c and ordinary 9 7-16c, 
if spotted. Spotted cotton is caused by picking here and 
there a boll of discolored fibers and mixing them in the sack 
The boll may have been tinged or stained by 


with white. 
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frost or may have been discolored by insects or disease. 
Many times the farmer will not have enough white seed 
cotton to make a bale and will use enough discolored cotton 
to secure the required weight, running both white and dis- 


colored together through the gin. The result of this is a 
plated bale or spotted cotton. If plated, the buyer usually 
considers the whole bale as made up of the irregular cot- 
ton although it may be 34 white, and bases his offer on the 
bale accordingly. Plated bales also result from the im- 
proper cleaning of the gin before running through a new 
lot of seed cotton and often results in a loss of one or 
two cents a pound to the farmer. 

Tinged cotton is that having a slightly reddish color 
throughout. The color must not be too deep and must not 
be confined to spots but should be present as a rather faint 
blush throughout the sample. Two degrees of tinges are 
recognized and regularly quoted, light tinged and tinged. 
Quotations are %c and %e off low middling and above 
and 5c and %¢ off grades below respectively. Tinges 
and stains are both caused by frost, the bolls opening up 
in a discolored condition after frost. 

Stained cotton is more deeply colored than tinged, the 
distinction between the two being merely one of the degree 
of the red color. Two degrees, light stained and stained, 
are recognized, the former being quoted at 34¢ off middling 
and above and 1%e off grades below. Beyond the regu- 
larly recognized stained cotton there is a still redder cot- 
ton called “red” or “foxy.” 

The amount of tinged and stained cotton marketed 
varies in different years depending on the stage of the crop 
at the time killing frost occurs. In 1911 very little tinged 
or stained cotton was brought into sight due to the fact that 
the crop ‘was early and a killing frost did not oceur until 
the bulk of the crop was gathered. In 1912 only about 
65 per cent of the crop was white cotton and in 1910 a 
very large per cent of the crop was tinged and stamed. 

As in the ease of the discolored cottons, cotton that is 
blue or smoky should be graded independently of the color 
which should affect the value only and that according to 
' the supply and demand for such cotton. While this ir- 
regular cotton is not placed on the classification blanks of 
the New Orleans Exchange, the writer understands that the 
grade is first established independently of the color and 
the color then considered in determining the value. This 
is the practice generally followed in the spot market there 
and elsewhere and will be followed in this article. This 
color will not have the same effect in lowering the value at 
all times and consequently a certain amount of blue color 
may lower the value more one season than another, where- 
as this difference in market value may not be considered 
when classers lower the grade. If color is considered, in 
order to follow the market values, grades would have to 
vary to fit the fluctuation in values, whereas, rules for class- 
ification are supposed to be more or less permanent and not 
to follow market fluctuations. This is especially important 
of observation for those who cannot keep in close touch 
with the market. There is no justifiable reason why blue 
or smoky cotton should be classified differently to other 
discolored or irregular cottons. 

This bluish or smoky color is easily recognized. Such 
cotton is discolored by exposure to stormy weather and is 
most abundant in the last pickings, and is always common 
in the eotton brought to market late in the season. The 
late cotton from the Mississippi Valley cotton states is more 
apt to show this defect than the eotton from other states 
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on aceount of the fact that picking usually extends late 
into the season and most of the cotton left in the fields in 
late fall and early winter is exposed to rains. The cotton 
of Texas, most of which is gathered during very dry weath- 
er, is nearly all bright and of good grade. Lack of picker 
hands is one reason why a good deal of cotton is left in the 
fields and the development of a successful mechanical cot- 
ton picker will do much toward reducing the amount of 
this storm damaged fiber. 

Cotton that is very dark is very undesirable for the 
trade. Such fiber is unsuited for manufacture of white 
goods, produces weak yarns due to the fact that the fibers 
are very much weaker than those of white cotton, and in 
addition does not take dyes well. Cotton that is badly 
storm damaged cannot be delivered on future contracts. 

Before leaving the matter of color, it may be well to 
mention the related quality of luster, sheen, or bloom. 
These terms refer to the silken or glossy appearance often 
present in the high grades of cotton and is due principally 
to the cotton wax on the fibers. Cotton grown on rich 
soil and in a moist, warm climate possesses’ this quality to 
a marked degree. It is of course never found in blue cot- 
ton and to a small extent in that grown in hot regions, 
as Texas, which is rather harsh and lacks luster. This 
quality may add to the value of the cotton, particularly in 
the ease of long staple. Luster is very desirable for goods 
finished in the gray and the best results are obtained in 
dyeing, bleaching and mercerizing with cotton of good 
luster. This is especially noticeable if compared with cloth 
made from blue cotton. As previously mentioned, storing 
seed cotton before ginning improves the bloom. Grades 
below middling seldom possess this characteristic, which, 
in the faney grades, good middling and above, will -some- 
times command a premium of 4% to % grade over cotton 
lacking it.. Exposure to the weather, in addition to making 
the fibers blue, causes the fibers to lose part of their waxy 
covering and elasticity, which makes the cotton harder to 
handle in the manufacturing processes and increases the 
fiber waste and the difficulty of setting the yarn after it is 
spun. Light, fluffy cotton, usually grown on poor land in 
a hot dry climate and maturing early, lacks luster but is 
desirable for producing what are known as “lofty” filling 
yarns, yarns which give an appearance of body to cloth. 
Properly enriching the soil and careful seed selection will 
assist in making fibers more lustrous. 

Dusty and sandy cotton each constitute another sort of 
irregular cotton and both are serious defects and lower the 
value of the cotton considerably. They are to be’ con- 
sidered independently of grade and as affecting: the values 
only, being exactly analogous to tinged and stained and 
the other irregular sorts previously referred to. Dust and 
sand of course come from the soil on which the cotton is 
grown and a great deal of cotton contains these defects. 
They are either blown into the lint as it stands in the open 
bolls or spattered up’ into the cotton by heavy rains. — Dirt 
is also incorporated into the lint when éottén falls out on 
the ground during windy or rainy weatlier. ‘ Sand material- 
ly affects the value if present in quantities of 1 per cent 
or more. When present in smaller quantities it ean be de- 
tected only by shaking the sample over a sheet of paper. 
Over 1 per cent the cotton has a gritty feel and in grades 
below middling only, ean cotton containing 1 to 2 per cent 
of sand be delivered as straight cotton on contracts. 1 to 
2 per cent of sand in grades above low middling is called 
“slightly”; 2 to 5 per cent “medium”; and 5 to 10 per cent 
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“heavy” sandy. Aside from the loss in weight due to 
sand, it is very objectionable in working the cotton as it 
gets in the bearings of the machines and causes undue 
wear. Dust can be detected by beating the layers of the 
sample together when it will float into the air. The value 
of the cotton will of course depend on the amount of dust 
contained which is referred to as “flash dust” or “dusty.” 
Dust will also be. frequently detected when pulling the 
staple. 

Gin-eut cotton has already been referred to under the 
heading of “ginning” but it should be emphasized that gin- 
euts do not affect the grade, lowering the value only, as in 
the case of other irregular cotton. Depending upon the 
extent of injury to the cotton, from one cent to two cents 
per pound is deducted from the value regardless of grade: 
that is, the same degree of gin cutting would reduce the 
value of low middling or good middling the same amount. 
Nearly every bale of long staple cotton ginned on saw gins 
is somewhat gin cut. 

Although the grades and modifying terms discussed 
above may seem very numerous and far reaching, one oc- 
easionally meets cotton which has been damaged in a 
peculiar way or which has been so badly damaged that none 
of the regular terms will deseribe it. ‘Such cotton may be 
ealled nondescript, or when very badly damaged, unmer- 
chantable. Such cotton is, of course, somewhat rare and 
not quoted in market reports. 


THE ROVING PROCESS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY H. C. W. 
PART TWO. 


To find the twist constant, the procedure is as follows: 
First, determine the number of revolutions, or the fraction 
of a revolution, the front roll must make to deliver one inch 
of roving. The diameter of the front roll is 1 1-8 inches. 
Its cireumference is 11-8 3.14 = 3.53 inches. Every revo- 
lution the front roll makes it delivers 3.53 inches of roving. 
Now, to deliver one inch of roving, it is plain that the front 
roll must make only 1/3.53 of a revolution. This being so, 
if we turn the front roll that fraction of a turn and con- 
sider that it drives the spindles, then the number of revo- 
lutions the spindle makes will represent the number of turns 
there will be in the one inch of roving delivered. 

Expressed numerically this would be represented by 
the following equation: 

1 164 «& 60 « 60 « 46 
oe = 29013 
3.53 & 97 &K X & 40 & 22 

That is, 90.13 is the twist constant for this diagram. 
X represents the one-tooth twist change gear, and if it were 
possible to put this one-tooth gear onto the frame and run 
it, we would obtain 90.13 turns of twist per inch. 

Now, if we should put on a two-tooth gear, the front roll 
would be driven just twice as fast for the same speed of 
the spindle, and we would have just one-half the number 
of turns of twist per inch, or 90.13 — 2 — 45.06 turns per 
inch. In the same way a 3-tooth gear would give 30.04 turns 
per inch and a 30-tooth gear would give 90.13 — 30 = 3.0 
turns per inch. From this it is seen that by dividing the 
twist factor by the teeth in the gear we get the turns per 
inch of twist that gear will give. And by dividing the con- 
stant by the turns per inch of twist we get the gear. 
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To illustrate, we will suppose we are running a medium 
‘grade of Texas cotton and wish to make 4.00 hank roving. 
What twist gear will be necessary on a fly frame having a 
diagram of twist gearing as given at Fig. 5? The rule to 
find the twist necessary for 4 hank roving is to multiply the 
‘square root of 4 by 1.2. Square root of 42 * 1.2 = 2.4 
turns of twist per inch for 4 hank roving. 

90.13 — 2.4 = 37.5 tooth gear. 

A 37 or a 38-tooth gear coulé be tried. A 38 might be 
preferable if the cotton was of good quality. The extra 
tooth would give an extra hank in every 38 hanks produced, 
thereby giving a greater production. 

When making different sizes of roving from the same 
grade of cotton, the amounts of twist in the different sizes 
will vary as the square roots of the hank. Because to de- 
termine the twist necessary we multiply the square roots 
jin each ease by 1.2 and this constant 1.2 being common to 
hll may be cancelled. 

Advantage is taken of this fact to change the twist 
gear by proportion, using the square roots of the hanks. 
For instance; if a 4 hank roving requires a 38-tooth twist 
gear, what gear will be necessary on 6 hank? The 6 hank 
roving, being finer than 4 hank, requires more twist per 
inch, which means the front roll must turn slower, and a 
smaller gear must be used. Therefore an increase in the 
number of the hank requires a decrease im the size of the 
twist gear. The proportion would then be inverse and 
would read: Square root of old hank : square root of new 
hank : : new gear : old gear or \/4 : \/6 : : new gear : 38. 
Solving, the new gear — 31 teeth. In other words, multiply 
the square root of the old hank by the old gear and divide 
by the square root of the new hank. 

Spindles in all modern fly frames are arranged in two 
lines, alternating one front and one back. Space in refer- 
ence to fly frames means the distance between the centers 
of two adjacent spindles in the same line. Traverse is the 
length of the first layer wound onto the bobbin. 

WINDING. 

The drawing and twisting of a strane of roving are 
comparatively simple operations. It is in the subsequent 
operations of winding and building, that a stumbling-block 
lis encountered by many students of the subject. 

The roving, as already explained, comes from the front 
‘roll at a steady and constant rate. Two methods have been 
adopted to wind this strand of roving upon the bobbin. 
One is to have the flyer wind the roving around the bobbin. 
and the other to have the bobbin draw the roving through 
the flyer and wind it around itself. 

Before going further, it would be well to first explain 
winding in general between two revolving bodies, before 
taking up the special case of the fly frame. To take the 
simplest case, suppose we have a cylindrical body around 
which we place a hollow, cylindrical shell. In this shell 
there is a hole through which material passes to be wound 
upon’ the inner cylindrical body. Now to wind this ma- 
terial, we must either hold the shell still and turn the inner 


shell. If both revolved at the same speed, then there would 
be no winding. 

This is exactly what occurs on a fly frame. The bobbin 
is either driven faster or slower than the flyer. If the bob- 


bin runs faster than the flyer, it is known as “bobbin lead- 
ing.” If the flyer runs faster than the bobbin, it is known 
as “flyer leacing.” 

To make this matter as clear as possible, consider the 
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speed of the bobbin to be composed of two parts. The first 

part is a speed equal to the speed of the flyer. The see- 

ond part is a speed sufficient to wind on the delivery of the 

front roll. This speed is known as the winding revolution 
of the bobbin. In the case of “bobbin leading,” they are 
added to the speed equal to that of the spindles, ane in the 
ease of flyer leading, they are subtracted from it. 

It must be remembered in case of “bobbin leading” that 
the speed of the bobbin, equivalent to that of the flyers, 
never varies. It is obtained through gears and is just as 
positive as that of the flyers. The winding revolutions are 
obtainee through the cones and the compound or differ- 
ential. 

The terms, “bobbin leading” and “flyer leading,” are 
often spoken of, yet are seldom fully understood. In “bob- 
bin leading” the bobbin travels at a higher rate of speed 
than the flyer, drawing the strand of roving through the 
flyer and winding it upon itself. As the bobbin increases 
in diameter the speed is reduced, for a bobbin 3 inches in 
diameter will not have to run as fast as a bobbin 1 ineh in 
ciameter to wind on a certain length of roving. 

In the ease of flyer leading, the flyer runs faster than 
the bobbin and wraps the roving around the bobbin. Now, 
when the bobbin is empty, it must lag behind the flyer 
enough to wind on the roving delivered. As the bobbin in- 
creases in size, the speed must increase also, in order that 
the strand shall not be broken. Because a flyer will wind 
more roving in one turn around a bobbin 3 inches in diame- 
ter than around one 1 inch in diameter. It is seen, there- 
fore, that in bobbin leading, the bobbin does the winding, 
and in flyer leading the flyer does the winding. 

All modern fly frames are made with the bobbin lead- 
ing. This method possesses many advantages over the other 
method. One is that while the speed of the bobbin in- 
ereases as it fills with the flyer lead, it decreases with the 
bobbin lead. This is a reduction in power and wear and 
tear on the gears, ete. If there is any hesitation of the bob- 
bin, when starting, due to slippage of the cone belt, it sim- 
ply slackens the end with bobbin lead. With flyer lead it 
would break the end causing waste and loss of production. 
The hesitation of the bobbin can also be traced to the back- 
lash in the gears used to drive the bobbins. 

The first layer of roving is wound onto the bare bobbin. 
The winding of the second layer on top of the first brings 
in a new orcer of things. The diameter has been increased 
an amount equal to twice the thickness of the strand of 
roving. The spindle speed is constant and the delivery of 
the roving is constant, no matter what the diameter of the 
bobbin may be. The conclusion therefore is, that in order 
not to strain the roving and to wind it under a steady, con- 
stant tension, we must reduce the speed of the bobbin at the 
end of each layer an amount sufficient to keep the surface 
speed of the bobbin equal to the delivery of the front roll. 

As all modern fly fremes are bobbin leading, we will 
use that method in all subsequent operations and caleula- 
tions. 

It will be remembered that the speed of the bobbin is 
composed of two parts. One, a speed equal to that of the 
flyers and constant throughout the building of a com- 
plete bobbin of roving and another, a speed which is suffi- . 
cient to wind on the delivery of the front roll and known 
as the winding revolutions. It is this latter motion which is 
obtained from the cones through the compound. 

It has been shown that the so-called winding revolutions 
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must be constantly reduced in order to wind the roving 
under even tension. The object of the compound is to 
unite the two motions and transfer them to the bobbins. 
Some method must also be allowed whereby one of these 
motions can be reduced without in any way affecting the 
continuity of the combined or total motion. This is ob- 
tained through the construction of the different compounds. 

Compouncs may be divided into two general classes— 
bevel and spur geared compounds. The bevel-gear class in- 
cludes the sun and planet differential, and another, known 
as Tweedale’s patent. Both of these compounds find ex- 
tensive use among manufacturers. The spur-geared class 
ineludes Brook’s & Shaw’s compound and the Daley com- 
pound. The sun and planet compound is the oldest and 
perhaps the best known. The other compounds take their 
names from the man or men who developed them. 





Fic. 6. Sun anp Puanet DIFFERENTIAL OR COMPOUND. 


Fig. 6 is a diagram of the sun and planet differential. 
Its motion, from which it takes its name, may be likened 
to that of the earth in reference to the sun. The gears, like 
the earth, revolve around their axis at the same time as 
they turn on their axis. The jack shaft A carries, in addi- 
tion to the compound, the spindle driving gear B. This 
gear B is fast to the shaft and turns with it in the direction 
shown by the arrow. The bevel gear D of the compound 
group has a long sleeve to which is keyed or set-screwed 
the bobbin driving gear C. The gear D is loose on the shaft 
and is free to turn independently of the jack shaft. It de- 
rives its motion from two sources. First, from the bevel 
gear E, which is fast to the. shaft and turns in the same 
direction as the shaft A. Second, from the cones through 
the sun wheel S and the bevel gears F’ and F*. The sun 
wheel S derives its motion from the gear G on the shaft H. 
H is driven from the cones. 

To explain the action of the compound consider that all 
gears turning in the same direction as the jack shaft have 
a plus (++) direction, and those turning opposite to the 
jack shaft have a minus (—) direction. Suppose the sun 
wheel S to be held stationary. Then suppose we turn the 
jack shaft 200 revolutions. The bevel E being fast to the 
jack shaft would also make 200 revolutions in a plus direc- 
tion. Then the gears D and C would turn 200 revolutions 
also, but in a minus direction, receiving their motion from 
E through the bevels F’ and F’. As the gears all have 
42 teeth, the number of revolutions would be equal, and 
only the direction be changed. So far the motion of the 
transmission has been simple. These minus 200 revolutions 
are that part of the total speed of the bobbins which is. 
equivalent to the speed of the spindles. We must now add 
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the winding revolutions which come from winding through 
the sun wheel. 

Suppose the gear E is held stationary and not allowed to 
revolve. Again suppose the sun wheel S is given minus 25 
revolutions. The result is rather interesting. The sun 
wheel carries the gears F* and F* around with it as it turns. 
The gears F" and F” are also in mesh with the gear D, 
which is free to turn, and with the gear E held stationary. 
Now, as the sun wheel turns it carries the gears F* and F” 
around with it, and these gears being locked with D, turn D 
also, and in the same direction. At the same time as F’ and 
F’ are turning around their axis carrying D around also, 
their teeth are in mesh with the gear E and the result is 
that they turn on their axis as well. The resultant motion 
transmitted to D is therefore 2 revolutions for one of the 
sun wheel S and in the same direction as S. 

It is plain, therefore, that D makes — 1 revolution for 
every revolution of the jack shaft and makes — 2 revolu- 
tions for every — 1 revolution of the sun wheel. The re- 
sultant motion of C if the jack shaft turns 200 revolutions 
and the sun wheel — 25 revolutions, can therefore be ex- 
pressed as follows: 


-+ 200 revolutions A — — 200 revolutions C. 
— 25 revolutions S — — 50 revolutions C. 
Total revolutions of C = — 250. 


That is, C, the bobbin-driver, turns — 250 revolutions, 
while the spindle-driver B turns + 200 revolutions. 
Through suitable gears this motion is transmitted to the 
spindles and bobbins. 

When the sun wheel is stationary, as is the case when 
the bobbin cone is lifted to doff, the bobbins make the same 
number of revolutions as the spindles. 

From Fig. 6 it can be seen that the compound gears 
and sun wheel turn in opposition to the jack shaft A. This 
is one disadvantage, requiring more power to drive it and 
putting more strain on the cone belt. The other motions 
described here are all designed to overcome this fault and 
to have all parts revolve in the same direction. 

(To be Continued). 


PRACTICAL WEAVING HINTS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY F. W. HORROCKS. 


WEIGHTING WARPS. 

The yarn is pulled off the warp beam during the opera- 
tion of weaving by means of the healds or other shedding 
arrangement, not by the take-up motion. The business of 
the take-up is to regulate the speed with which the cloth 
leaves the reed, and to pull it forward. In a plain loom, 
if one pair of healds is pulled down lower than the other 
pair, the yarn wil! not be taken off the warp regularly, and 
eracked or uneven cloth will result. To find the cause of 
faulty cloth of this description, the loom fixer should feel 
the yarn as it passes over the back rest of the loom, and 
if it pulls more on alternate picks, the healds must be made 
level. 

Sometimes, however, faulty cloth is produced by un- 
suitable weighting arrangements. A very common method 
of weighting the warp is by ropes, either cotton or hemp 
round the ruffles of the beam; these being pulled by hanging 
weights, or by weighted levers. In dry sheds, and in dry 


weather, these act very well; but in damp sheds the ropes 
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have a tendency to stick, and so the yarn is not pulled 
forward evenly, but “jumps” every few picks, thus causing 


very uneven cloth. When this occurs, we could take one 
coil of rope off the ruffles, or rub the ropes and ruffles with 
black lead or other slippery substance. 

Sometimes a broad leather strap is put over the end of 
the beam, one or both ends of this strap being pulled by 
a weighted lever. This method often gives good results, 
but in damp weather these straps will stick, necessitating 
the application of black lead. 

In many of the weaving sheds recently built, chains 
are being used in preference to ropes or leather. These 
chains, however, must be used only in the case of beams 
with iron ruffles. For good, even cloth these chains are 
undoubtedly better than ropes, but in time the links of 
the chain become worn flat, and then they begin to stick 
and make uneven cloth. The ruffles should, therefore, when 
chains are used, be kept well oiled. 

For light goods, ordinary hanging weights may be used, 
but for heavier goods simple levers are required, whilst for 
the heaviest classes of goods compound levers are necessary. 
In the best equipped sheds compound levers are the rule 
now, thus doing away with the heavy and cumbersome 
weights formerly considered necessary. There are many 
forms of compound levers in use, each loom maker having 
one or more arrangements for which he claims special ad- 
vantages; but when we know that it is possible to get from 
a 14-pound weight on the end of a compound lever, as 
much as we can from 2-ewts., arranged along a simple 
lever, it is foolish to use any other kind in medium and 
heavy goods. 

The idea underlying most of these compound levers is 
to apply the power gained from the leverage of the weight 





A New Compounp WEIGHTING DEVICE. 
lever to the end of a second lever which is attached to the 


chain round the ends of the beam. In most cases there is 
a compound lever at each end of the loom, but in some 
eases one long weight lever is compounded so as to serve 
both chains. 

By means of a compound lever which operates both 
chains the most weakly person employed in the shed ean 
handle the “heaviest warp. By simply lifting up a lever 
on which is a 9-pound weight, the youngest or newest 
weaver may let off or pull back as much yarn as may be 
required. The best compound lever arrangements are those 
which are self-regulating as regards distributing the weight 
equally on both sides of the beam. 

The illustration shows a late improvement in loom 
weighting. It is a compound lever which undoubtedly gives 
every satisfaction to employer, fixer and weaver. The smal! 


weight is employed for either light or heavy cloths, the 





























































original hole was not nearly so large as that shown, but it 
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namely, the light gear and the heavy gear. 

For some weaving sheds all the warps are wound upon 
tins, as they are called, really galvanized and flanged iron 
tubes. These are placed upon the beam which is sometimes 


solid wood with a wrought-iron spike driven in at each 
end; and sometimes the beam is in the halves which are 
clamped upon a long iron bar, turned at the ends. For 
weaving heavy goods, this latter type of beam is the bet- 
ter one, as the ordinary beam spikes are very apt to come 
loose. 

In some of the best sheds the warp beams are of cast 
iron. These are hollow tubes or barrels, one of the ends 
being less in diameter than the other end, to allow for the 
sliding on of the “tin” tubes. With the exception of the 
ends of these cast iron beams, there is a recess all along 


the beam for the projection inside the tin tubes. These 
hollow iron beams, of course, require special socket brack- 
ets to be secured to the loom frame; one to be larger than 
the other. These beams are comparatively expensive, but 
the first cost is the only expense, and they will last as 


long as the mill. 


METHODS OF REPAIRING KNITTED 
FABRICS. 
(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


What has been said with regard to the mending of 
single rows of stitches in a horizontal direction will help 
us to an understanding of how to proceed in the case of a 
larger hole in the fabric. A hole may be regarded as a 
series of breaks in a horizontal direction and to mend it, 
one requires to duplicate the process just explained for a 
certain: number of courses, as far as the defect extends. 
To render this more easy, it is usual to undo the fabric 
somewhat so as to have clear stitches showing for some 
distance along so as to be sure of having perfect loops to 
complete the operation. Thus, for a hole which extends 
over four courses, it might be necessary to undo the fabric 
so as to give a much larger hole than the original, but 
with the added advantage that the loops would be perfect 
and the worker enabled to proceed with confidence. Now 
it will be easily understood that to connect up several 
courses of knitted loops in a horizontal direction requires 
much patience and skill and, in fact, few can do it per- 
feetly; an entire piece of fabric has to be knitted by the 
needle, and it requires to be of the same density and con- 
sistency. To insure an ideal repair it is advisable to dis- 
tribute the new threads somewhat at the sides so that the 
yarns do not come in at one and the same spot. Where the 
new thread is joined is always a point of weakness and 
when several of these are introduced, one directly above 
the other, it tends to form a weak point in the eloth which 
may give way when strain is put on it. A cloth prepared 
in this way for the mending is shown at Fig. F. The 





levers being provided with what may be termed two gears, 


KNITTING. 


and after mending. 
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In broad loom weaving, two, three, or more tin tubes 
containing yarn are required for one loom, and are put 
upon the same beam. Sometimes, however, if these warps 
have been wound on in the sizing machine, the warps are 
not of the same diameter, and one will be lighter than the 
others. In this case, the best thing to do is to put one of 
the tins upon another beam, and arrange a stand at the 
back of the loom for it. If yarn is taken off the larger 
warp, as is sometimes done, there is not only cloth spoiled, 
but a considerable waste of yarn. In some sheds, there 
are suitable stands always on stock for emergencies of this 
kind, and the fixer soon has things put right. 

In very heavy goods the yarn is sometimes pulled round 
the beam, so that however much of it is weighted the yarn 
is slack. This may be the fault of the sizer in not- seeing 
that the yarn is attached to the beam when he started the 
warp. Anyhow, the only thing to be done, is to wind the 
yarn upon another beam and begin again. 


Efficiency must have back of it energy, loyalty, thought- 
fulness and cooperation, but it is a bigger attribute, than 
are any of these materials from which it is built. 








is necessary to have the courses cleared, as was already 
explained. Fig. G shows a mend which should have been 
performed by taking several courses right across with 
the needle, because in the center of the hole the stitches 
were undone for several courses. Instead of mending 
the fabric completely, however, one mending thread has 
been taken right across, and the result is that several 
courses are missed at the center of the hole, and the repair 
is done by simply drawing the part together. The result 
is that the fabrie is considerably tighter towards the middle 
and slack at each side. Needless to say, repairs of this type 
reduce the value of the fabric considerably. 

As the ribbed stitch forms the extremities of knitted 
articles on account of their added stretch, it is very essen- 





F 


tial to have them as perfect as possible. The worker has 
to draw up the dropped loops, going first on the one side 
and then on the other, which ean only be done by watching 
carefully the structure of the cloth. It may, however, be 
said that one who can perfectly mend the plain stitch is on 
the fair way to mastering the other varieties. Fig. H 
shows such a fabric composed of 2 and 1 rib cloth before 
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into account the faet that the-eloth is composed of several 
colors, and the mend should be made in the color of which 
the course is made. Thus, you may have a defect which 
extends over several courses, the first being put in with 
one color and the next put in with quite a different color. 
Fig. I shows the whole stripe of such a cloth affected, 
and Fig. K shows how it has been replaced. 

Figs. L and M show the mending of holes in a very 
popular stitch for the ladies’ coat trade, where very great 
skill is required to follow the yarn through all the various 
turns. 

Another form of defect often met with is that of 
dropped stitches on the fashioning portions of the garment. 





At such points of narrowing or widening, certain stitches 
are transferred from their own needles to those on one 
side and there is considerable tendency for this to be done 
in an imperfect manner. When mending those portions of 
the fabric, it should be remembered that at the narrowing 
points, two stitches are formed into the one loop, and in 
widening, one stitch is made to spread over two. 


PATCHING. 

When the defect extends over more than a few courses 
it is not possible for the average worker to insert a piece 
which will be knitted with the needle exactly the same as 
the surrounding cloth. Further, the time required to per- 
form this must also be taken into account, for if the article 
be of a cheap class, it may be more profitable to re-make 
it and sell the garment as so much yarn. On the other 
hand, odd garments may be expensive to re-make, as the 
machine is fitted to manufacture several garments at once, 





and considerable loss is incurred if the whole machine is 
oceupied in knitting on one of its divisions only. In such 
cases, it is usual to resort to another form of repairing 
known as patching. In this operation the scissors are used 
to eut ’round the hole an accurate square. To do this, one 
must follow the line of stitches, or the wale, as it is some- 
times termed; and this must be done both vertically and 
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When stripes require to. be. mended, one has to take 








horizontally, so as to give perfect rows of loops in their 
correct pcsition.. This completed, a piece of fabric, the 
same as that in the garment, is taken and inserted into the 
hole thus formed. Proceeding crosswise, the stitches of the 
new piece are joined to those of the garment, until all the 
loose stitches of the garment are taken apart. At the bot- 
tom of the patch, the same is done, care being taken to 
allow enough of length to fit in. The piece having been 
joined to the existing loops of the garment at the top and 
bottom, it is now necessary to join the patch vertically. 
This cannot be done by the loops alone, as the edge is 
frayed and shows a number. of cut loops so that the only 
alternative is to seam the two portions together and stitch 
down the edges as neatly as possible. A skillful worker ean 


do this so as to make the mend almost imperceptible, and 





Fig. N. 


a valuable garment may thus be saved. Fig. N shows an 
illustration of a patch inserted into a piece of knit goods, 
which crosswise at any rate will not show any difference of 
fabric, and vertically may have a thicker portion at the 
join. 

The operation just described is done before the articles 
are passed on to finish. Generally the articles are subjected 
to a further examination after scouring and finishing. 
In those processes the garment is subjected to a considera- 
ble amount of wear, and defects not noticed previously 
sometimes develop during scouring, cropping and pressing. 
They are mostly in the form of small holes, so that the 
matter is not very serious. 
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DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 


A QUESTION ON PRINTING. 


Epiror Corton : 

We have a three-color printing machine which we use 
on ribbon, tape, ete. We have mostly used printers’ ink 
distributed by regular printing ink fountains. However, 
color basins could be attached as in regular calico printing. 

The type, ornaments, ete., which we use are either rub- 
ber-faced, metal type, wood, or electrotypes. Now we de- 
sire to print on this same machine cotton ribbons, of which 
we are enclosing samples and would very much appreciate 
being advised through the columns of Corron how to mix 
the colors, and whether we would have to prepare the rib- 
bon by soaking same in any solution to make the colors 
fast. 

Would we be able to print a ribbon with a ground of 
one solid color and bearing the word “ColumbiA,” the first 
and final letters being larger and of another color, and the 
intervening letters of a third color? Could we use a direct 
color and have it fast? As we do not wish these colors to 
run or blur, but do wish plain, distinct lines of demarkation, 
would we have to dry the ribbon as it comes from the 


machine? X. Ray (New York). 





RIBBON. 
(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY RAFFAELE SANSONE. 


Eprtor Corton : 

For imitating the printed pattern on the tape submitted 
by X. Ray, (New York), I can recommend the following 
methods: 

First Method.—This method is based on the printing of 
fast colors which are fixed by a subsequent steaming, and 
when properly appliedy gives excellent results. Among the 
different colors which can be printed by this method, the 
alizarine colors are to be advised for the described pattern, 
the six colors of which could be produced more or less 
closely by the color pastes given below: 

For dark violet. Mix slowly in 700 parts of warm 
acidulated starch tragacanth thickening, 60 parts of alizarine 
heliotrope BB (Bayer); then turn off the steam and add 
gradually, with constant stirring, 110 parts of nitrate of 
alumina 32 degrees Tw. and 50 parts of acetate of lime 23 
degrees Tw., bringing with cold water to 1,000 parts in all. 

For light violet. 100 parts of the preceding paste are 
mixed slowly into 900 parts of acidulated starch tragacanth 
thickening. 

For light green. 80 parts of alizarine viridine in paste 
(Bayer) are mixed slowly with 920 parts of acidulated 
starch tragacanth thickening and 20 parts of acetate of 
ehrome 32 degrees Tw. added, after which the whole is 
brought to 1,000 parts in all. 

The acidulated starch tragacanth thickening is ecom- 
pesed of 1,000 parts of wheat starch, 6,400 parts of water, 
1,800 parts of tragacanth mucilage 6 per cent, and 800 
parts of acetic acid 12 degrees Tw. Boil’ for one-fourth 
hour and bring in all to 10,000 parts. 

For dark green. 4 parts of ceruleine S powder (B. A. 


S. F.) are dissolved in 20 parts of cold water, and the solu- 
tion added slowly to 70 parts of starch thickening Z. When 
this has taken place, 5 parts of acetate of chrome 32 degrees 
Tw. are next added, and the whole paste brought in all to 
100 parts. 

For light yellow. 2.5 parts of alizarine yellow A. (B. A. 
S. F.), 5 parts of acetic acid 9 degrees Tw. (30 per cent), 1 
part of sulphocyanide of alumina 32 degrees Tw., 1 part of 
acetate of lime 15 degrees Tw., and 90 parts of stareh 
thickening Z. Bring in all to 100 parts. The coloring mat- 
ter is first mixed with the acetic acid, and the mixture added 
slowly to the warm starch paste with constant stirring. 
When the paste has cooled down sufficiently the sulpho- 
cyanide of alumina and acetate of lime are next added. 

For brown. 15 parts of galloflavine and 5 parts 
acetic acid 9 degrees Tw. (30 per cent) are mixed with 7 
parts of starch thickening Z. and 3 parts of acetate 
chrome 32 degrees Tw.; the whole being then brought 
100 parts with cold water. 

Stareh thickening Z. is composed of 2 parts of wheat 
starch, 5 parts of gum tragacanth mucilage 6 per cent, 1 
part of olive oil and 17 parts of water. Boil one-fourth 
hour. 

On the three color printing machine mentioned the 
tapes would have to be printed in two passages with the 
described colors. Great care, however, is necessary in this: 
ease for avoiding the irregular printing of the second por- 
tion of the design, or the beauty of the whole pattern will 
be spoiled. For this purpose it is not only necessary to reg- 
ulate the position of the pattern, but also to keep the ma- 
terial under a regular tension all through the operation. 
After printing, the tapes are dried and steamed for one: 
hour without pressure, being then soaped and dried. By 
this method very bright effects of great fastness can be 
obtained at a comparatively cheap price. 

Should no steamer be available in the works of your 
inquirer, he will find the second method, which permits 
equally satisfactory results, more convenient. 

Second Method.—Prepare the following color pastes: 

For yellow. 915 parts of thickening are boiled with 25 
parts of powdered tartaric acid till the latter has been dis- 
solved, after which steam is turned off and the bath stirred 
(ill the temperature has decreased somewhat. 30 parts of 
iron sulphate which has been separately dissolved in as little 
water as possible is then added, being followed by 5 parts of 
tin salts. When this has taken place, 25 parts of Indan- 
threne yellow G. paste is poured in and the bath stirred for 
some time, being finally brought to 1,000 parts in all. 

For brown. 100 parts of Indanthrene brown B., 60 
parts of iron sulphate, 10 parts of tin salts, 100 parts of 
tartaric acid, and 730 parts of thickening. Mix together 
as with the yellow, bringing finally to 1,000 parts in all. 

For light violet. 25 parts of Indanthrene violet RT. 
(Badische), 30 parts of iron sulphate, 5 parts of tin salts, 
25 parts of tartaric acid, and 915 parts of thickening. Mix 
as in the ease of the yellow, bringing finally to 1,000 parts 
in all. 

For dark violet. 100 parts of Indanthrene violet RT, 30 
parts of iron sulphate, 5 parts of tin salts, 25 parts of tar- 
tarie acid, and 840 parts of thickening. Mix as before, 
bringing finally to 1,000 parts in all. 
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For light green. 30 parts of Indanthrene blue GCD. 
(B. A. S. F.), 20 parts of Indanthrene yellow G, 30 parts 
of iron sulphate, 5 parts of tin salts, 50 parts of tartaric 
acid, and 865 parts of thickening. Mix in the same man- 
ner, bringing finally to 1,000 parts in all. 

For dark green. 50 parts of Indanthrene blue G. C. D., 
50 parts of Indanthrene yellow G., 60 parts of iron sulph- 
ate, 10 parts of tin salts, 100 parts of tartaric acid, and 730 
parts of thickening. Mix as in other cases, bringing in all 
to 1,000 parts. : 

The thickening used in the second method is made up 
by allowing to soak overnight 1,000 parts of gum arabic in 
1,000 parts of water, and warming the extract thus obtained 
till all portions of the same have been brought into solution. 

After printing these colors, the material is dried in the 
most convenient manner, being then treated for one-fourth 
hour in a bath of caustic soda lye of 33 degrees Tw., which 
has been heated to 170 degrees F. On leaving this last bath 
the tape is well rinsed, soured in a weak sulphuric acid solu- 
tion, rinsed again and soaped. The colors are thus fixed 
without requiring any steaming whatever. They are not 
only very fast to light and washing, but also resist a weak 
hypochlorite solution. 

For producing a ribbon or tape with a ground of one 
solid color and bearing the word “ColumbiA,” the first and 
final letters being larger and of another color and the inter- 
vening letters of a third color, two methods are also availa- 
ble. 

In the first method the ribbons are dyed in any of the 
following direct colors which are fast to washing and light: 
Diamine red 4B, 10B, Diamine scarlet 3B, Diamine azo 
blue R, Diamine biue RW, Diamine sky blue FF, Diamine 
blue black R, ete., and then printed with the three colored 
discharges for the production of the colored letters. Ex- 
ample: 

For a red ground, on which at regular intervals the 
word “ColumbiA” is printed, with the first and last letters 
of a bright green, and those of the middle of a bright 
yellow, first bleach the tape to a pure white, then dye until 
the desired shade has been obtained. After dyeing, dry and 
print as follows: 

For letters C and A. 10 parts of new methylene blue 
NSS (Cassella), 20 parts of Thioflavine T, 10 parts of 
wheat starch, 319 parts of gum water 1 to 1, and 50 parts 
of glycerine. Boil for one-half hour, stir till the tempera- 
ture has been reduced somewhat and then add 50 parts of 
tannin which has been dissolved in 50 parts of glycerine. 
Then later pour in 250 parts of hydralite A, previously 
dissolved in 300 parts of water, bringing the whole bath to 
1,000 parts in all. 

For yellow. 30 parts of Thioflavine T., 10 parts of 
wheat starch, 310 parts of gum water 1 to 1, and 50 parts 
of glycerine. Boil for one-half hour, stir, allow to cool as 
before, and then add 50 parts of tannin in 50 parts of 
glycerine, and later 250 parts of hyraldite A in 300 parts 
of water, bringing the whole bath to 1,000 parts in all. 

In the second method the colors are of still greater fast- 
ness. It is carried out as follows: 

The bleached cloth is dyed in an ordinary vat color so 
as to produce a very pale shade, then dried and printed 
with darker colors of the same class. Example: 

For a light blue ground with the letters C and A of a 
dark blue and the remaining letters of a medium green, first 
dye in the following vat color: 1%, part of indigo blue 
M. L. B. paste 20 per cent, 1.5 parts of caustic soda 40 
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degrees Be., 1.5 parts of calcined soda, 0.5 parts of turkey 
red oil, and 1 part of hydrosulphite in powder per 1,000 
parts water. After dyeing rinse thoroughly, soap, dry in 
the most convenient manner and print with the two pastes 
following: 

For letters C and A. Mix in 560 parts of thickening, 
100 parts of tartaric acid, then add 120 parts of iron sul- 
phate dissolved in as little water as possible, and 20 parts 
of tin salts. When this latter is dissolved completely pour 
into the bath 200 parts of Indanthrene blue G. C. D. paste, 
bringing the whole with water to 1,000 parts in all. 

For the other letters. 75 parts of Indanthrene green 
paste, 45 parts of iron sulphate, 7 parts of tin crystals, 75 
parts of tartaric acid, and 800 parts of thickening. Mix 
together these ingredients in the same manner as previously 
described, finally bringing the paste to 1,000 parts in all. 

After printing, these colors are fixed by passing through 
a bath containing caustie soda lye of 33 degrees Tw.,- which 
has been heated to 170 degrees F., rinsed thoroughly and 
soured in a weak bath of sulphuric acid for the expulsion 
of the oxide of iron which is deposited on the fabric during 
the printing. The last traces of the sour have to be ex- 
pelled most thoroughly in this case by rinsing sufficiently 
in running water and finally soaping. 


Cotton Wax. 


C. Piest has recently made a very thorough and scien- 
Lifie examination of the properties of cotton wax. A sam- 
ple of raw American cotton linters gave the following re- 
sults on examination: 


Per Cent. 
DN c2Utb or 604 ¢itbee as Kaaoenegecebesees 1.3 
DP thdehbabedtascebitas cs er tkicsesesccse 2.44 
Copper number by Schwalbe’s method............ 3.57 


Viscosity of cupra ammonium solution after 5 days 


by Ost’s method, 10.2, 9.57 and............... 9.35 
There was extracted by ether.................4.. 0.74 
PS co Aka Cane PRES Ges Coot ssccbedacaapes 0.87 
EPI V3 Sacc cc cacceverenssccedseces 0.5 
CEE Jou wlics viaciscelescoccceses 1.235 


The alcohol extract had a saponification value of 1.59 
and the iodine value 2.1. 

The following average figures were found on examining 
nine different samples of normal purified cotton for nitra- 
tion : 


Per Cent. 
EMS evs st Uaas Se olor ds ims os buds Sbeees 0.65 
EWG Sasori sods cube oe d= Celadon Ses 0.11 
DINE DOLL as cae Gaels. se cdwek se Roeeeay 0.18 
Carbon tetrachloride extract ................0-- 0.19 
ET oe, cae bls obese sees swhees 5 0.35 
RIOD AG dad SG P56 BE eh okie 0.94 


By successive extraction of a sample of the cotton with 
different solvents, half of the total extracted matter was 
removed by alcohol and the other half being divided almost 
equally between ether and carbon tetrachloride. The extract 
approximated to the apparent wax in melting point, saponi- 
fication and iodine value. Further experiments indicate that 
the copper number is inereased by the presence of cotton 
wax. 


Efficiency means a great deal more and has a wider 
significance than energy, loyalty, or any of the other good 
qualities, that the average person might have. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. 


Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 


properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 
fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 


WHY THE BOBBIN LEAD FRAME WAS 
ADOPTED. 


Eprtor Corron : 

“Bart” in the August issue of Corron answers my 
second question on this subject and from this practical letter 
I judge him fully able to answer all the questions. “Bart” 
is dead right when he says at the conelusion of his letter 
that the flyer lead frame can run a lower class of waste; 
this shows that “Bart” is a thoughtful fellow, and let us all 
hope that we will all hear from him again. 

As I see it, on the flyer lead frame the bobbin is made te 
revolve slower than the spindle at all times, except at doff- 
ing time when the cone is raised, then the bobbin speed is 
inereased to that of the spindle. 

On the bobbin-lead frame, from the beginning to the 
ending of the set, the bobbin travels at a greater speed than 
the spindle at all times except at doffing time when the 
cone is raised and the excess speed is reduced to that equal 
to the spindle. Therefore, on the bobbin lead-frame the 
bobbin travels faster than that of the flyer-lead at doffing 
time or when nearly full. 

I stated in part of my second question not to weight 
the reason troy about the bobbins increasing in size on the 
flyer-lead and made to revolve faster. It must not be for- 
gotten that on the flyer-lead frame, the bottom cone takes 
revolutions from the bobbins, and the slower the bottom cone 
is made to revolve, the faster the bobbins revolve. This is 
proven by the fact that when you raise and stop the bottom 
cone at doffing time, the bobbin speed is increased to that 
of the spindle as stated. Therefore, as the bobbins fill and 
the weight increases, the tendency to slacken the tension 
increases, which is more of a help than an evil, and the 
reason for the flyer-lead frame running a lower class of 
stock more successfully than the bobbin-lead. On the other 
hand, if the flyer lagged behind the speed of the bobbin no 
harm results as the flyer must revolve at a much greater 
speed to strain the end. 

From the above it can be seen that on the flyer-lead 
frame the only way that the roving can be stretched is by 
moving the rack back towards the starting point, which is 
also true on the bobbin-lead frame. 

It has been demonstrated on the bobbin-lead frame, that 
the pressure of the paddles on the surface of the bobbin is 
great enough to nearly keep the bobbins up to speed after 
the frame, as a whole, has been put up to speed, even 
though at that minute the train of gears driving the 
bobbins from the jack shaft were disengaged. The same 
ean be said of the flyer-lead as the flyer revolves at all times 
at a speed greater than the bobbins and at the same time 
laying the strand on the surface of the bobbin with a cer- 
tain amount of tension, it stands to reason that this is a 
great aid to the cone belt. But this is not needed, for the 
reason that the cone belt is called on to take revolutions 
from the bobbins. 

The pressure of the paddle is not as great on the flyer- 
lead frame, and for this reason only, I claim this type 


superior to that of the bobbin-lead, because it is well known 
to most practical men that it is the pressure of the paddle 
on the surface of the bobbin that makes conditions on the 
bobbin-lead frame unequal, that is, the speed, hank, stock, 
ete., affect the bobbin-lead more than the flyer-lead owing to 
the pressure of the paddle. 

Now why can we run a poorer stock with the flyer-lead 
frame? On the bobbin-lead frame owing to the bobbin 
speed being greater than that of the flyer at all times, it 
stands to reason that a slight retardation of the flyer will 
have a tendeney to stretch the roving which it does. To 
prove this, let the reader make the following test on a frame 
that has been in operation a few years. On such frames the 
pin in the bars of some of the flyers will be found to be worn 
slightly. Try and find a flyer with a badly worn pin, and 
at doffing time, when the full bobbin is on the spindle, hold 
the spindle fast with one hand and with the other see how 
far you can move the eye of the pad on the surface of the 
bobbin. The amount will surprise you. 

This was my reason for asking the question, and I think 
“Bart” will agree that this should be looked into by manu- 
facturers and builders, for it is the cause of many ends com- 
ing down during the set when poor stock is used. 

The other questions are important also, as I had an 
object in asking these questions, viz., I do not know it all. 

Wash. (New York.) 


THE ELECTRIC DRIVE IN THE MILL. 


Eprtor Corton: 

In some rooms of the textile mills the group system of 
electric drive is still maintained with advantage, but in oth- 
ers it has almost entirely disappeared. This is particularly 
true in ring spinning. The ring frames are now seldom in- 
stalled with the group drive system. The individual drive 
has proved its worth too generally to be ignored. 

Great improvements have been made in recent years in 
the individual ring drive. The first used was very clumsy 
and uncertain. The motor drove the cylinder through a 
set of gears, which was noisy, clumsy and very liable to 
break-downs through trouble with the gears. The direct- 
connected system was a great improvement. The motor 
in this case had the shaft to which it is connected extended 
within the eylinder, and with the bearing of the latter omit- 
ted there was a decided gain in economy and efficiency. It 
is impossible with this equipment to spin a wide range of 
counts, which is the one drawback to it, but otherwise it is 
less expensive than the geared type. This difficulty of 
changing the cylinder speed is now overcome in some 
mills by having a silent chain connecting the motor and 
cylinder. The change of speed is obtained by means of pin- 
ions of various sizes. Such an equipment operates noise- 
lessly, and with great efficiency. Apparently the only ob- 
jection to this drive is its initial cost, but it is less expen- 
sive than many of the older types in cost of operation. 

We find in nearly all textile mills where electricity is 
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used that group driving is still adhered to in mule spin- 
ning. A good deal of study and experiment have been made 
with individual motor drive for mule spinning, but so far 
it is doubtful if any has shown any advantages over the 
group system. The mule requires a great variation in the 
power during its cycle of operation, and the group drive 
allows for these irregularities to lap over and be taken up 
by the entire system. The result is a more even and uni- 
form load on the motor. The individual drive may eventual- 
ly displace the group system in mule spinning, but up to 
date it has not made any particular headway in this di- 
rection. 

As an illustration of just the opposite of this we find 
that in driving fly frames the group drive has almost en- 
tirely yielded to the improvements of the direct or indi- 
vidual motor drive. But here, too, some little adaptation 
of parts had to be worked out in considerable detail before 
it proved satisfactory. 

Both in the eard room and the drawing frames no ad- 
vantage has yet been obtained through direct electrical 
drive, and in both departments the group system continues 
to hold his own. Neither of these lend themselves readily 
to the individual motor drive. Carding is a continuous op- 
eration, and consequently the individual drive can offer lit- 
tle, if any, improvement over the older method. 

In spinning frames the old “four-frame” drive is still 
in use in many mills, and this operates to advantage in 
mills where it is desirable to keep down the first cost. By 
this system the motors are mounted on the ceiling with 
sufficient shaft extension on either side to accommodate two 
pulleys. As four frames are driven by one motor in this 
system, the unit of power must be larger than for indi- 
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vidual ones, and the mounting is heavier. No long shaft- 
ing is required for this method of installation, and break- 
downs are confined entirely to four frames at a time. It 
is a most economical method, for fewer motors are used, 
and the loss of time from accidents is limited considerably. 
The four-frame drive subdivides the work, and gives a 
steady and positive drive to each set of frames. With the 
exception of the loss by slipping of the belt, all friction 
is practically eliminated. This method is a decided im- 
provement upon the group drive, and its initial cost is 
hardly more than for the group system. Many mills pre- 
fer it to the extreme individual drive with a motor equip- 
ment for each frame. 

Twisters are today operated by both the group and di- 
rect drive, and in addition the four frame drive has also 
been tried by a few. But this has not proved so satisfac- 
tory as in spinning. A good deal of effort is being devoted 
to the adaptation of direct drive to twisters, and many mills 
use this method with success. On the other hand the 
group system holds its own and has its advocates who be- 
lieve it is the best. One of the advantages of the four- 
frame drive in spinning is its lower cost of installation 
when properly done, and also lower cost of operation and 
less repairs and renewals. For these reasons it is con- 
sidered desirable by some to adapt the system more gen- 
erally to the twisters. 

One of the chief reasons why individual drive has not 
been adopted for looms is the great cost of installation. 
With so many looms required in a large mill, the indi- 
vidual drive would necessitate the installation of so many 
small motors that the cost would prove very great. In 
spite of this, however, the individual drive has been adopted 
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in certain mills with great success. In these mills the 
motors are often suspended in cradles. The bottom of the 
eradle is mounted directly on the floor under the driving 
pulley of the loom, and a short belt then connects the motor 
and tle Jcom. The proper tension is obtained by means of 
a »;.ing. In other mills the motors drive from the loom 
\urough gear and pinion direct to the loom shaft. Both 
of these methods of individual drive are today found in 
silk, velvet and worsted mills, and apparently both give 
satisfaction. 

The advantages of the direct or individual motor drive 
in these mills are apparent in a number of ways. There 
is more freedom from dirt, grease and oil, which is of the 
greatest importance. Better light is also obtained in this 
way, which is also an essential consideration in the modern 
mill, and likewise lighter weave shed construction can be 
used. Electric drive when properly installed in a textile 
mill gives greater economy and efficiency, and increases 
the production. This has been proved so many times that 
there is little question about the results. On the other hand, 
the initial cost of changing the installation at great ex- 
pense deters many mills from making the improvements; 
but gradually all of our textile mills are being thus equip- 
ped. New mills are invariably constructed with the idea 
of installing electric drive, using both the group and di- 
rect systems in the various departments as conditions war- 
rant. The variations of methods of drive are after all 
merely matters of detail. 

The cost of electric drive compared with steam is not 
always the most important consitleration. Efficiency, 
economy of operation and general output are factors that 
must be taken into account also. Of course, electric drives 
vary in cost considerably, and much depends upon the na- 
ture of the prime movers. Where hydraulic power can be 
utilized economically, the electric drive is by all odds the 
cheapest. The adaptation of the steam turbine and the 
gas producer to textile mills has in recent years added 
greatly to their efficiency, and when operated for electric 
drive they give the greatest satisfaction. The improve- 
ments in the power department of the modern mill are 
thus rapidly eutting down expenses and inereasing the 
output. They are equalizing conditions in the manufac- 
turing world so generally that the advantages of situation 
are not altogether the most important factor. Mills 
equipped with steam turbines and gas producers to op- 
erate electric motors have in many instances proved almost 
as cheap in operation as those dependent upon some near- 
by hydraulie power, We cannot entirely offset the ad- 
vantages of a fine water site, but tremendous strides have 


been made toward neutralizing conditions. 
A. 8. A. (New York.) 


THE CAUSE OF KINKY CLOTH. 


Eprror Coron : 

The cause of knitty cloth in a cotton mil! is due in 
mst eases to improper stripping of the ecards. I .find in 
most mills that even after stripping, the cylinder is stil! 
somewhat charged with stock, especially from one to four 
inches on each side of the cylinder. This defeet has been 
the cause of making thonsands cf yards of cloth un- 
merch*ntable, more so in mills making shade cloth, because 
such a cloth is exposed to the light more than other kinds. 
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It was discovered years ago, that in order to strip the 
cards properly by means of a revolving brush, the fillet used 
to cover said brush must contain much less wire to the square 
inch than the fillet on which it is called to act. This was a 
step in the right direction, because it gave ample room for 
the stock to enter the brush. But little attention was 
given at that ime, to the angular knee in the wire which 
was and is today the chief cause of poor card stripping. 
All practical carders know that the angular knee found in 
all cotton eard clothing offers much resistance to the stock, 
which prevents most of it finding its way to the foundation 
of the wire. 

This is a fact which can be easily proven by inserting a 
portion of stock by hand between the wires. It will be 
found, owing to the large number of wires to the square 
inch, and the construction of the wire forming an angular 
knee, very difficult to enter the whole portion and that after 
it is once inserted, it will be found just as difficult to re- 
move. From this it can be seen that the angular knee 
found on the wire of any stripping brush should be re- 
moved, because it will offer much resistance to the stock 
entering the brush freely. The writer has had the pleasure 
of visiting many mills in the North and the South, and 
while in Charlotte, N. C., I met a genius from whom I 
obtained the above reasoning. 

A brush of this character has been on the market for 
some time, and is used at the present time by many South- 
ern mills, and although I was born in a Northern state, 
I must confess that Southern mills have us beat a mile 
when it comes to equipment. The Southern manufacturer, 
some how, can see a good thing much quicker than most 
Northern manufacturers. 

This removing of the angular knee on the stripping 
brush has proven a great improvement for many mills, 
where a heavy sliver is run on the cards. The wire being 
rounded at the knee allows the stock to go down deep to the 
bottom of the wire, and offers very little resistance to the 
hand ecard when stripped by the stripper. In order to get 
the full benefit of this brush, the stock should be removed 
from the brush after the stripping of each ecard. 

What do the readers of this department know about the 
“Duplex Carding System?” I would like to hear from “H. 
E’. W.” regarding this new system, as I think “H. E. W.” 
ean give us valuable information, and let me add here that 
none of us have anything on “H. E. W.” when it comes to 
practical knowledge. Wash (New York). 


A SCHEME FOR RAISING WAGES. 


Eprror Corron : 

In this letter I wish to expose a trick that is worked to 
the limit by many carders, and my only hope is, that this 
letter will serve as a warning. Remember that the law of 
compensation is never at rest, and sooner or later, the 
earder that stoops to such dishonesty will surely be brought 
to the mourner’s. bench. 

Some carders pride themselves on this trick, and claim 
they could not get along as well without it.. From their 
boasting I learned the trick myself. This is the game: 

Imagine a carder making up his weekly report by 
the following method: As space does not permit, I give 
the report of intermediate speeders only. Assume there 
are. 12 intermediates of 102 spindles each, making, or I 
should say, supposed to be making, 1.50 hank roving; but 
the carder keeps it at 1.40 roving. 
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If you should specify merely ‘‘a five 
ply tar-and-gravel roof’’ instead of 


a ‘Barrett 


You might get as good a roof as a Barrett Spec- 
ification Roof though built somewhat differ- 
ently— 

But on the other hand, you may get materials 
of uncertain qualities,— 

Or a roof with little or no pitch between the 
layers,— 

Or a scanty surface coating of pitch and 
gravel— 

And you wouldn’t know about it until a few 
years later—when the roof leaked— 

But if you put the Barrett Specification into 
your building specifications and see that it is 


Specification’”’ 


Roof— 


carried out, you are sure— 
1. That the materials will be right, 
2. That they will be used in the right amount 
and in the right way, 
3. That your roof will last upwards of twenty 
years without another cent of exper 


diture. 

4. And that the cost per foot per year of 
service will be lower than it coul- pos- 
sibly be with any other kind of 1wofing. 


As Barrett Specification Roofs cos: less than 
any other permanent roof to begin with and as 
their maintenance cost is nothing, the unit cost 
comes down to about '/c. per square foot per 
year, a figure unapproached by an; other roof 


covering. 


Copy of the Barrett Specification with tracing ready for incorporation 


into your building plans, sent free on request. 





We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid 


Special Note any rer If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested. 
fication Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, 


using materials specified, and subject to inspection reyuirement. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Sp 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Cincinnati Kansas City 


The Paterson Mfg. Co., Ltd.—Montreal Toronto 


Barrett Specification Roof on Clyde Line Steamship Co. Buildings, Jacksonville, 


Minnexpolis 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8S. Sydney, N. 8. 


Address nearest office. 





Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Birmingham 


<> 


Seatrle 


Fla. John Monks & Sons, Pngineers. 
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102 -— 1.50 = 68 constant for production. 

102 -—- 1.40 = 72.85 constant for production. 

Hanks turned cff on an average weekly, 660. 660 
72.85 = 48,081 actual production. 660 « 68 — 44,880 
supposed production. 

The report shows 1.50 hank roving, and divides the 
constant for production into the actual production, 48,081 


68 == 707 hanks. There are six speeder tenders, 707 
- 6 118 hanks nearly to each speeder tender. Price per 
hank .095 cents. 660 — 6 110 & .095 — $10.45, the 


pay they should receive. 118 & .095 = $11.21, the pay 
they do receive. 

Of course it should be understood that some speeder 
tenders turn off more hanks than others, but the above 
shows the method used to ascertain the number of hanks 


that can be divided among the six speeder tenders. 


Others do it this way: 48,081 — 44,880 — 3,201 ~— 
68 = 47 hanks. 47 — 6 = 8 hanks nearly. 


My advice is to every carder who is short of help, owing 
to the price of the hanks being too low, is to fight the 
office instead of stooping to such tricks as outlined in this 
letter. In some mills a little is taken from the slubbers 
and fine speeders to help raise the tenders wages. 

Superintendent (U. S.) 





HOW TO REMOVE A STUCK FLY FRAME 
SPINDLE 
Eprtor Corton: 

The textile schools are doing a great good and are bound 
to improve as the days go by. Hpwever, at the present 
time, it seems a pity to turn out a graduate who is unable 
to pull out a stuck spindle on a fly frame. 

This is one of the small but important little things, 
which should be taught in all textile schools. 

A vital mistake is made, in my opinion, in putting a 
graduate as head instructor. Every instructor should be 
a practical man and fit to take the position of efficiency 
engineer in any cotton mill, but such men are scarce. 

Not long ago I employed a textile school graduate as 
second hand of carding, and I was surprised to see the 
manner in which he tried to pull out a stuck spindle. He 
pulled and tugged with all his might, as many do, but to 
no good advantage. I went to his assistance and wet my 
finger and passed it on the surface of the spindle close to 
the bolster, then I lowered the spindle, and the moisture 
of course caused enough resistance to the matter inside 
the bolster as to cause it to follow the spindle downward, 
thus loosening the spindles with ease. 

However, sometimes in extreme cases, moisture only 
will not do. In such eases, take a very fine file and nick 
the body of the spindle on each side slightly, and then 
lower the spindle, and in every case the spindle will be 
loosened so as to be pulled out with ease. Some claim that 
nicking the spindle wears the bolster, but I assure every 
reader that such is not the case. It is a good practice and 
keeps the bolster clean forever after. 

Williams (Connecticut.) 


Never put two or more persons to do the same thing 
that one can do, otherwise the value and efficiency of both 
men is destroyed. 


Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile indus- 
tries will be cheerfully answered by Corron. 
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DRAWING FRAME DRAFT BETWEEN 
FRONT AND CALENDER ROLLS. 


Epitor Corron: 
I see one Senor Casablancas, of Sabadell, Spain, has 
invented a unique device for spinning yarn direct from 
the slubber, thus eliminating the intermediate, fine, and jack 
frames. Forty-eight spindles are now in operation, and 
on these they are reported to be spinning 70’s from 1.00 
hank slubber roving, and 60’s from 1.30 hank roving. 

From this statement it ean be seen that a 70 draft is 
obtained in the first case and a draft of 45 in the second 
ease. 

I hear very good reports from those who had the op- 
portunity to see this wonderful new process demonstrated. 
One tells me that the inventor was so full of enthusiasm 
when he found the scheme would work that he turned hand 
springs and somersaults. 

The whole thing is a matter of intellectual understand- 
ing. There is not a machine in all the cotton mill that 
injures the stock more than the card, and the chief reason 
is the length of the draft. If this new process did make 
an even thread (which the writer doubts very much), a 
draft of 70 is injurious, and on this point there can not 
be any argument. 

A draft of 20 is too much, even a draft of 16 has 
proven disastrous on ring frames. 

They tell us that the same number of fibers are attained 
in the cross section of the strand throughout its length 
by means of pressure. The slubber roving is made to 
pass between two bands, and the pressure between these 
bands draws and evens the work. Good! But will not 
the size of the strand affect the pressure? I mean is it 
not impossible to have enough pressure so that every fiber 
will be acted upon when using a 1.00 slubber roving? 

My argument is this, if you have enough pressure to 
act on every fiber when using 1.00 roving, you surely injure 
the fibers. Again, when you have a draft of over 16, the 
cotton receives a too severe treatment. 

In the art of drafting this means that a number of 
fibers are taken from a certain part of the strand and 
taken past other fibers to the distance of 70 inches. Just 
think of it! I regret to say I can not believe this device 
will ever do in America. 

There is a certain type of mill men who will travel 
many miles to see a new device such as I have briefly de- 
scribed in this letter. This is a good deal like missionary 
work, because there is a lot of chanee for improvement 
right here at home. 

For instance, how many mill men take into considera- 
tion the amount of draft between the front and calender 
rolls on the drawing frames? This is more noticeable 
when metallic rolls are used. I want to point out to every 
manufacturer using metallic rolls that they should have 
a sagging web at every delivery. If not, make the fol- 
lowing test: 

Make the geat on the back calender roll one tooth 
larger; then size the finished drawing and you will probably 
be surprised. The same test can be made with leather 
rolls. When a draft exists between the front roll and ¢al- 
ender roll, the draft is not gradual, as between the rolls 
and of course weakens the yarn. Make this test and you 
will then get busy changing gears. 

Missionary (New York.) 
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The New Year 


has a bright outlook, with the great / 
South in a position to partake of its 

full quota of vgcuaeins and hap- 

piness. 





















Oh, you of the South! 
We greet you--- 
We congratulate you. 


When thinking of prosperity and happiness, the mind naturally 
turns to things successful. We, therefore, think it fitting to again call 
attention to--- 





the original ready roofing, which for 22 years has been an unqualified 
Roofing success. 


There is but one 


RU-BER-OID 
Pronounced “Ru” as in “Ruby” and always spelled with one “B ” 


There is no rubber in the composition or pronunciation of RU-BER-OID 





aad Ruberoid) 


is the same durable material with the added attraction of beautiful and 


permanent colors--- 


Tile Red---Copper Green 
Send for samples 


The Standard Paint Company 


100 William Street, NEW YORK 
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Which departments interest you most? 


| What kind of articles would you like to see in COTTON? 
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CUT OUT, FILL IN AND RETURN THIS BLANK. 













N t ° Because of the time necessary to collect data, or locate some person peculiarly fitted 
otice. to write on a subject, applicants must not expect to see subjects suggested appear 


in the next issue. They will, however, appear in due time. 





GOOD SERVICE. 


In view of the general supposition that repair orders 
receive less attention than orders for new machines, the 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass., had their orders for 
loom repairs during the months of September and October, 
1913, tabulated, and found that these orders were entered 


in detail and sent to the shop: 


e Sept. Oct. 
Ee ere ee Te 55% 32% 
Nie 6:6 bss bd eee aeRO bee 25% 33% 
a rer oer ee 10% 18% 
Within two days after receipt ............. 90% 83% 

Shipments were made by the shop: 
Sept. Oct. 
| OS ere Perro TA% 715% 
ee Cr en ee ee 91% 
We SOU OGD nk ve cesccdcccnbevadems 95% 98% 
es, COGN WAND oc didcccencsndeeeaniont 98°07 99% 


This shows that but 10 per cent of the orders received 
in September and but 17 per cent of those received in 
October were more than two days in reaching the shop after 
receipt in the office. These orders include such work as 
changing over looms where the details must be laid out in 
the drawing room and in some eases calling for new pat- 
terns. 

After reaching the shop practically three-quarters of the 
orders in each month were shipped within five days and 
nearly all within a limit of twenty days. 

They are enabled to give this prompt service by carrying 
in stock several hundred tons of finished loom repairs, in- 
eluding such parts as are most called for to replace wear 
or breakage and allowing a due proportion for each model 
and type of loom outstanding. 

By keeping a careful record of the details of each order 
for looms at the time of shipment and by making changes 
on these records if the looms are altered, they can at all 
times identify the part needed by any given mill to dupli- 


NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 





eate such part, provided such changes as may have been 
made were done by their company, so that they could keep 
a proper record. 

Their Southern supply department established about 
eight years ago in Atlanta, Ga., has proved of value to cus- 
tomers in the South. Beginning with a small line of Nor- 
throp loom parts, shuttles and loom temples, this stock was 
inereased from time to time until it included three hundred 
to four hundred tons of finished loom parts, about twenty 
thousand Northrop loom shuttles and other supplies. This 
stock ineludes such parts as may reasonably be expected to 
eall for replacement, and in such variety as to enable them 
to fill orders from any customer in this territory to a reason- 
able extent from stock. 

Loom repairs are cast from special patterns in molding 
machines, insuring greater uniformity than when molded in 
the old way. The castings from their foundry are smoother 
in surface and better in quality than those made by job 
foundries; furthermore, where their parts are used for pat- 
terns by other foundries, there is an additional shrinkage 
which may seriously interfere with proper working of the 
machine in which the castings are used, showing that cheap 
loom repairs are expensive at any price. 


The output and general business in leather belting of 
the Oumstep-FLint Company, has outgrown the present 
plant in New York City. They now announce that they 
are removing the factory and general headquarters from 
New York City to Lawrence, Mass. The machinery is 
being transferred at the present time and the Lawrence 
plant will be in operation on or before January 1. They 
will maintain a branch in New York City and branches 
will be installed during January and February in Boston 
and Philadelphia. 

The Qlmsted-Flint Company was organized in 1910, 
by Willard I. Olmsted, president; Stanley B. Flint, vice- 
president; George S. Baker, secretary, and Frank H. 
Schiffmacher, the well-known engineer, as head of the 
factory division. The same officials are in charge at the 
present time. 
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Laid Right On Top 
Of The Old Wood Roof 









PERFECT BALANCE. 
NO CHANGING SLOT. 
TWIST RETAINED. 
A “ DOG DAY” FLYER 


MORE AND BETTER 
ROVING 
LESS DOFFING, 
HANDLING, SETTING IN, 
PIECINGS AND WASTE. 
Costs No More 
Makes and Saves You Money. 


DUNN FLYER CO. 
60 India St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cortright Metal Shingles 


“‘The Permanent Roofing’’ 


It isn’t necessary to take off the old, wood- 
shingle roof in order to lay a Cortright Roof. 
These fire-proof, storm-proof metal shingles 
can be put on right over the old roof, with- 
out making a lot of dirt or exposing the in- 
terior of the building to the elements during 
the alterations. 

Cortright Metal Shingles are made in a va- 
riety of designs that makes them adaptable to 
the humblest operative’s cottage or the finest 
residence. 

Tell us what your requirements are, and 
let us give you complete information with 
prices and samples. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
EEN AMMO IRATE NES ROSITA TSR EOE 
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The “1912” Cloth Cutting, Folding and Winding Machine 


This machine will cut down operating 
» expenses. It doesin one operation the 
work which is now being done in two. Is 
zats the cloth, folds the edges and rolls 
-hem up in one operation, and at all times 
gets one more strip out of a bolt of cloth 
than is possible with the old method of 
eutting. At the same time it measures 
the bolt of cloth to show the manufact- 
turer whether or not he is getting the 
number of yards he is paying for. With 
the high price of cotton to-day every knit 
goods manufacturer ought to look into 
his to see if he is getting the maximum 
efficiency at the least expense. You will 
| find when you come to figure it up in the 
le ourse of a year that the labor it saves is 
a big item. 





Also have other labor-saving devices, 
an . . and upon application you can get prices 
wa and full information on same. 


J. A. FIRSCHING, 50 John St., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A, 


GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


(Yarn Dept.) 


Cys EUnenNenensneneemeeessen| 














Clinton H. Scovell & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 










CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
FRANK A. SAYLES, Lessee 


Bleachers and Dyers 














40 Central Street, - - Boston, Mass. 





Specialists in 
Textile Cost Accounting 






Cotton Yarns in Ball-warps and 
Skeins, Silk and Viscose Silk 


SPECIALTIES: COLORS FAST TO BLEACHING, 
Mercerizing, Laundering, Cross Dyeing and Light. 
Dyed Novelty Effects in Fast Colors. High Grade 
Bleaching of Cotton Warps and Skeins. Silk Dyed 
Fast to Boiling Off and Bleaching. 


















SCOURING—WASHING 


There is nothing which gives you the soft, 
harmless, thorough and low-priced results of 


Alumina Soapalite 
















Insist on Having 


“GLENLYON DYED YARNS” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the Market. 
Write for Shade Card, Information and Guarantee. 












THE MINERAL SOAP 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. Sole Manufacturers 
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LOCATING LOSSES IN BELT TRANS- 
MISSION. 


The factory superintendent who knows his business is 
constantly seeking new ways of overeoming loss of power 
in belt drives. 

Every belt in the factory drops some power which has 
been paid for but never received at the final point of appli- 
eation. This loss may run from a nominal amount up to 
fully half of the actual power delivered at the drive pulley. 
Efficient production demands that this loss be reduced to a 
minimum. How to do it is an important study. 

Given pulleys of the correct diameter and width, and 
the proper speed for the machine in question, the greatest 
loss oceurs through slippage or binding of the belt. Dry, 
hard belts running over slippery pulleys either waste a 
vast amount of power through slipping, or they have to be 
drawn so tight that they waste a correspondingly great 
amount of power through friction. 

Belts should be run loose and they should be kept in 
such a natural soft condition that they grip the pulley sur- 
faces firmly without the use of sticky belt dressing. 

There is another point where a great loss of efficiency 
occurs, and this point is the joint or lacing. Unless the 
joint be smooth and flexible, it requires considerable extra 
power to drive it over the pulleys. A stiff joint works like 
a street car with a flat wheel, and a joint with an offset or 
bump on the pulley side may be compared to a wagon wheel 
passing over a stone on a smooth pavement. Both produce 
a jerk, and both use up unnecessary power. 

It has long been known that belts laced with leather 
lacing are open to the latter criticism and, furthermore, 
leather lacings break oftener and take much longer to lace 
than the modern steel lacings. Any good steel lacing is far 
superior to leather lacing in durability and saving of time, 
but the character of the steel lacing should be carefully in- 
vestigated before a choice is made. 

The metal lacing must be strong and it must be as flexi- 
ble as the belt itself. It should be quick and simple in 
application, proof against rust and corrosion, and the points 
of the metal which enter the belt should be so made that 
they divide the strain evenly and do not cut off any of the 
belt fibers, for this weakens the belt. 

Fully as important a requirement is safety to the work- 
man. Certain metal belt lacings have been very severely 
condemned by safety authorities because the prongs work 
loose and catch the clothing or hands of the machine oper- 
ators. This cannot occur where these prongs point back 
toward the end of the belt and are sunk in flush with the 
surface. 

A joint meeting the requirements of flexibility, strength 
and safety is made by the Clipper Belt Lacer, and readers 
who are interested in this subject will do well to communi- 
eate with the CLipper Beit Lacer Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. They claim that any ordinary belt can be laced by 
a boy in three minutes or less with one of their Clipper 
machines, and they are known to be a trustworthy concern. 
Send for their catalog. 

James L. Wilson & Company have been appointed sole 
selling agents for the product of the Caraleigh Mills Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C., manufacturers of the “Progress” fine 
ginghams. 

Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile indus- 
tries will be cheerfully answered by Corton. 
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PROXIMITY PRINT WORKS. 


The Proximity Print Works, of Greensboro, N. C., 
which is owned by the same men who own the Proximity 
Mills, the largest of the denim mills in the country, placed 
its new products on the market on January 1. They con- 
sist of printed drills for the manufacturing trades, suita- 
ble for working suits and overalls, and later goods suit- 
able for cutting-up purposes, to be used as working shirts 
will be offered. 

Samples shown promise a very high grade of indigo 
work. As the concern is a part of the mills using the 
largest quantities of natural indigo in the world, there is 
no question regarding the guaranteeing of fast colors or 
good workmanship. 

The pattern range is broad and will give the cutters a 
satisfactory line on which to begin the use of cloths of this 
character. In keeping with their usual custom, the selling 
agents, the’ Cone Export & Commission Company, have 
urged that all experimenting be completed before the goods 
are offered and this policy has been followed. Goods from 
this plant might have been offered several months ago, but 
it was decided to continue the expenditure of time and 
money until the new products were safely beyond any pos- 
sible competition from a standpoint of quality. This has 
been done and the new goods are destined to find a ready 
place in both home and foreign markets. 


SOME JOHNS-MANVILLE BRANCHES. 


The Toronto branch of The Canadian H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company, Ltd., announces its removal to more 
spacious quarters at No. 19 Front street, East. This new 
store and warehouse has a floor area of approximately 
35,000 square feet, and is situated in the heart of the whole- 
sale district. 

The Cleveland branch of the H. W. 
Company has recently been obliged to provide larger quar- 
ters for several of its subsidiary offices. The Columbus 
office and contract department are now located on the 
ground floor of the new seven-story fireproof Peters Power 
building, West Long street, with large warehouse facilities 
half a block distant. The Toledo office and warehouse have 
been moved to 213 Water street. Other Cleveland branch 
sub-offices are located in Akron (717 Second National Bank 
building), Dayton (259 Fourth Street Arcade), and Youngs- 
town (502 Stambaugh building). Resident representatives 
are stationed at Lima, Massillon, Greenville and other 
points in Ohio, also at Huntington and Parkersburg, W. 
Va. Their work is supplemented by a large corps of trav- 
eling men. Last, but not least, the Cleveland branch has 
just closed a long-term lease for another larger warehouse 
on Front street which, when remodeled, will give the branch 
larger and better storage and shipping facilities than ever. 


Johns-Manville 


James L. Wilson & Company have been appointed sole 
selling agents for the product of the Pilot Cotton Mills 
Company, Raleigh, N. C., manufacturers of the “Pilot” and 
“Pilot Junior” chambrays. 

The Wildman Manufacturing Company, manufacturers 
of knitting machinery, Norristown, Pa., announce that A. 
W. Walkden will be added to their selling force at the 
beginning of 1914. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 





THe German Corron Inpustry. A report to the elect- 


ors of the Gartside Scholarship. By R. M. R. Dehn, B. A. 
104 pages. Price, $1.20 net. Published by the University 
of Manchester, England. Longmans, Greene & Company, 


of New York, agents for the United States. 

Jearing in mind the many changes which the new tariff 
bill, recently enacted, has brought to bear upon the textile 
industries of this country, and the probable influx of for- 
eign-made goods of different deseriptions, to be sold in com- 
petition with American products, this recent publication on 
the German cotton industry will prove of much interest and 
value to American manufacturers who are affected by the 
new conditions. 

In describing the local distribution of manufactures in 
Germany, Mr. Dehn indicates the widely scattered nature 
of these plants and the character of goods manufactured 
in each. In cotton spinning, Silesia is only just making a 
beginning. There is one modern spinning mill in the pro- 
vince. The rest of the concerns are quite insignificant. In 
the main, they are engaged in waste yarns and many of 
them, with their ill-ventilated rooms and crowded machin- 
ery, recall the accounts given of cotton spinning in Lan- 
eashire early in the last century. In marked contrast with 
such conditions are the mills of Westphalia which, we are 
told, are all fine modern structures equipped with the new- 
est appliances. The more recent of the weaving sheds are 
equipped with individual electrical drives: 

In the knitting industry, we are informed that the 
hosiery machines used are very long. Usually these machines 
making 18 to 28 stockings at onee, are minded by one oper- 
ative. At Nottingham, England, one operative will mind 
two machines of 12 stockings each, the advantage of this 
latter method being that when the machine is standing still, 
as is frequently necessary, so many less stockings are stop- 
ped. After describing the glove, hosiery, underwear and 
embroidery manufactures, the author returns to cotton man- 
ufacture proper. 

In regard to mill construction, the author indicates that 
the older mills, particularly some in Southern Germany, in 
which new machinery is being put today, are constructed 
with unduly narrow and low rooms, which admits neither 
of a convenient arrangement of the machines, nor the in- 
troduction of modern hygenie devices. These mills are 
from five to seven stories high with usually another floor 
for winding, located under the sloping roof. Buildings 
constructed in later years are along English lines, and 
those more recently constructed have nothing to distinguish 
them from those of Oldham or Bolton, although the German 
manufacturer, we are told, still takes rather more pride in 
the external appearance of his mill, which is frequently the 
possession of an individual or a family, than is the ease 
in Lancashire. 

The engines used to furnish power are, with very few 
exceptions, horizontal in pattern, two cylinder, compound or 
triple or quadruple expansion, according to the power re- 
quired. A few mills use gas engines and produce their 
own gas on the premises. A far more promising develop- 
ment is the introduction of the steam turbine, which is 
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found in most of the more recent mills, and which is 
superseding expansion engines in a large number of old 
ones. The turbine is usually coupled direct to a dynamo, 
a method of driving which is being increasingly adopted 
both in spinning and weaving mills, especially when econ- 
omy in fuel is important. The author then takes up devel- 
opment of electrical driving, both individual and group, as 
practiced by various German manufacturers. 

In discussing the efficiency of labor, particularly in the 
spinning mills, we are told that an efficient English mill, 
spinning medium counts on mules, will not employ more 
than 2.5 operatives for 1,000 spindles, while examples are 
given of four mills located in different parts of Germany 
which show the number of employes per thousand spindles 
to be as follows: A Silesian mill, 9.44; a modern Alsatian 
mill, 6.92; a Westphalian mill, 3.31; and a Wurtemburg 
mill, 6.76. The author also goes further and classifies the 
operatives employed and indicates the wages paid in differ- 
ent sections in tabular form. 

While the number of operatives employed per thousand 
spindles is considerably larger than in modern English 
practice, we are told that the speed at which the machinery 
is run in Germany is usually at least equal to English 
speeds, and with superior material and with the greater 
number of operatives, the German spinner arrives at an 
output which does not compare unfavorably with that of 
his English competitor, that is to say, while the machines 
are running. German looms are also run at high speed. 
In one shed cited, the narrow plain looms are run at 240 
picks and speeds of 200 to 220 picks are not unusual. 

In diseussing the lot of the operatives, Mr. Dehn informs 
us that the relations between employers and employes are 
patriarchal in character. The employer looks well after his 
work people, builds cottages for them, provides them with 
food at wholesaie prices, grants them a holiday to gather 
their grapes or harvest their grain, helps them in case of 
sickness, maintains a village school for their children, and 
usually knows most of them by name. In return, he has 
cheap labor and also labor docile to organize. 

The employer has little competition to fear in the labor 
market, because of the isolation of most of the plants. On 
the other hand, he knows that if he takes measures to in- 
crease the welfare of his work people, it is he and no other 
who will, in due course, benefit by the increased efficiency 
resulting from their higher standard of life. When the 
social conditions under which the work people live come 
to be examined, says Mr. Dehn, it will become clear how 
much the employers have done and continue to do in this 
direction in almost every part of the country, and-especially 
where the industry is oldest. 

However, taking everything into consideration, the 
standard of life of the German cotton mill operative com- 
pares unfavorably with that of the Lancashire cotton oper- 
ative. Meat is seen at comparatively rare intervals on the 
table, and is bought in very small quantities at the time, 
as prices are high. A good deal of sausage of all kinds is 
consumed, but rye bread and vegetables which, in the coun- 
try districts are naturally cheap and are often grown by 
the operatives themselves, are the main articles of diet. 
With the exception of picker room and ecard room work- 
ers, all classes of adult operatives in a German spinning 
mill are on piece work rates, but a great variety of methods 
are used by which wages are calculated. These trend to 
the various branches of the premium system, and are de- 
scribed at considerable length. 
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Baling Presses 


We build the largest line 
of Balers, all steel con- 
structed, powerful, rapid 
and economical. Years 
of study have resulted in 
developing a machine that 
requires only one-third the 
power to make compres- 
sion over any other built. 


PAR EXCELLENCE 


Our presses are built on 
mechanical principles, and 
will give permanent satis- 
faction. We have a repu- 
tation to uphold and will 
not offer an inferior article. 
The best is always the 
cheapest in the end. 
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RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
CHARLES HART, 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
























Over 50 Styles—Hand—Belt—Electric—Hydraulic. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
280 OREGON ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 






















A Softener of Merit 


After years of study and experiment we have perfected 
a softener which has been tested, used and pronounced per- 
fect by some of the largest and most expert manufacturers 


in the world. 


PUX SOFTENER 


has no equal. It leaves a fine heavy finish and clothy feel- 
ing, a beautiful silk lustre and at the same time gives the 
goods a soft and mellow feel. It is not a soap, and is far 


superior to Cocoanut Oil on the rollers. 


Standard Soap Co., Camden, N. J. 
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A large number of the cotton operatives are members of 
cooperative societies which exist in all the centers of im- 
portance, and a great number of the smaller places as well. 
In the housing of the working classes an important part is 
played on the one hand by the employers of labor and on 
the other by Many of the workmen’s 


colonies are today of considerable age and do not embody 


building societies. 


any of the improvements which experience and study have 
shown to be desirable. However, many of the houses 
which are erected now usually embody all of the most re- 
cent improvements. Moreover, strict rules are laid down 
by the employer, which require the tenants, on pain of 
an inerease in rent, to keep their own rooms as well as 
staircases, clean and tidy. ‘This is in contradistinction to 
the American plan of offering prizes for the neatest appear- 
ing homes. A few firms have built model villages for their 
work people, and in some instances an opportunity has 
been given the operatives to become the owners of their 
own homes by means of annual payments, assisted by sub- 


stantial contributions from the employer. Thus, a house 


could become the property of the employe after 17 years 
by annual payments of 8 per cent of the first cost. This 
however, was reduced by a premium 


annual payment, 


given by his employer varying with the length of time in 


which he had been in service in the mill and also an addi- 
tional premium was paid for each child employed in the 
mill for at least one year, so long as the total premium did 
not exceed 35 per cent of the employe’s payment. This 
system, which was introduced in 1878 and lasted until 1901, 
has been somewhat changed because of the increasing cost 
of house construction since that time. 

Besides this housing question, the question of providing 
eheap provisions and other commodities has sccupied the 
attention of the employers. It has been mentioned that 
some mills maintain a cooperative store in the mill village. 
A large number of mills make wholesale purchases of coal, 
wood, fish, milk, butter and other articles, and then retail 
these at cost price. Anti-trust legislation is very stgjct, and 
an employer is forbidden to make any profit for such trans- 
actions, but the law allows him to deduct the value of any 
article supplied in this manner, just as he is allowed to 
deduct the rent of a house let to his employe, when he pays 
him his wages. Many mills, especially in Southern Ger- 
many, also provide meals at cost price, or under, to oper- 
atives coming from a distance. 

In regard to child labor conditions, young persons from 
14 to 16 years may, like women, not be employed longer than 
ten hours a day. ‘Children under 13 may not be employed 
at all in factories, and children over 13, only if they are no 
longer liable to attend school. Children from 13 to 14 
years may not be employed longer than six hours per day. 

Fining is practiced in practically all the mills, but is 
governed by strict regulations. The offenses for which these 
fines are imposed and their amount and the manner in 
which they are caleulated, has to be stated in the rules of 
the mills, which also have to be posted in a conspicuous 
place therein. Except for a few special offenses, such as 
endangering the safety of the workers, fines may not ex- 
eeed one-half of the average daily earnings of the oper- 
ative, and the proceeds must be expended for the welfare 
of the employes of the mill. They are exacted in almost all 
German mills, and are imposed for faulty work, disobedi- 
ence, lateness at work and a variety of other offenses. 
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DockHAM’s TextTILe, CLOTHING aND CuTtinc-Up TRADE 
CANADIAN Directory For 1913-14. 54 pages. Price $1.00. 
Published by the Doeckham Publishing Company, 6 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass. 

- The textile department of this direetory embraces all 
of the eotton, woolen, worsted, silk, jute, flax, lines, hosiery 
and knit goods manufacturers for the Dominion of Can- 
ada with full detailed reports. Dry. goods commission 
merchants and manufacturers’ agents, as well as yarn, 
cotton and wool dealers, are also listed. The department 
of the eutting-up trade includes manufacturers of clothing, 
aprons, awnings, tents, flags, boots and shoes, and twenty- 


six other separate headings. 


SOME UNIQUE CALENDARS. 





The city of Pompei was partially destroyed by an earth- 
quake February 5, A. D. 63, and was being restored when 
the great eruption of Mount Vesuvius completely buried the 
city in November, A. D. 79. When in the year 1895 the 
House of Vettii was discovered, after being buried for 
nearly 2,000 years, the freseees on the walls were found to 
be little damaged, and their colors almost as bright as 
when they were first painted. Among these fresews there 
is one series representing “The Wine Makers,” “The Coral 
Workers,” “The Oil Merchants,” “The Chemists” and “The 
Dyers.” From this latter the Textitz-FirntsuHine Macuin- 
ERY Company, of Providence, R. I, had a special copy 
made, reproducing the original exactly in both design and 
eoloring, and from this painting the picture on their 1914 
ealendar has been reproduced. 

A study of this picture reveals on the left the earthen- 
ware bottles in which presumably the dye liquor was kept. 
The two gentlemen next to these, standing in the trough, 
are the dyers, dyeing the cloth in the approved style of the 
period, which is even to this day used in Japan and China, 
impregnating the liquor into the cloth with the feet. 

The next figure is represented wringing the cloth, and 
the next ones are hanging it out to dry. The gentleman, 
standing by himself to the right of the dyeing frame, is 
presumably the works manager. Of the two sitting down, 
the one on the left is the inspector, and the right-hand one 
the mender. Thé party on the extreme right is folding the 
eloth up into bolts, thus illustrating the entire operation 
from start to finish. 

It is quite evident that dye houses then, as they are to 
this day, were very hot places to work in. The fact that 
these workmen were all represented with wings would also 
seem to indicate that in those days, even as at present, a 
successful dyer must of necessity have an angelic disposi- 
tion. 

This most ancient colored representation of the art of 
dyeing cloth is well worthy of a permanent frame and a 
protective glass cover. As a wall ornament it has a real 
value. 


THe AmerIcAN Feut Company, 103 Bedford street, 
Boston, Mass., manufacturers of rollers, clearer and slasher 
cloths, are sending out a unique calendar for 1914, the 
top half of wihch is made from a sample piece of Ameri- 
ean felt with lettering in relief thereon. The calendar pad 
is of good size plainly marked and each page carries in 
small type the page for the preceding and the succeeding 
months. 
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VACUUM CLEANING IN TEXTILE MILLS. 


How A BLower Usep ror Many Purposes IN THE MILL 
May Auxso Be Usep ror Tuts Work. 


How many mill superintendents have taken the time to 
consider the advantages to be derived from the use of a 
vacuum cleaning outfit? There is no doubt that many have 
had this subject before them for consideration, and proba- 
bly many of them_have discarded the idea, believing that 
the expense involved is too great an item. A vacuum clean- 
ing outfit, however, when the proposition is handled in the 
right way, can be installed with comparatively little ex- 
pense, and nothing need be said in regard to the advantages 
to be derived from its use. 

The textile mill is in a particularly good position to de- 
rive benefit from such an outfit, not only on account of the 
question of cleanliness in the plant and office, but also 
from the fact that the outfit can also be used in connec- 
tion with other work in the establishment, such as singeing, 
agitating dye in tanks and blowing dust and dirt out of in- 
trieate parts of motors and machinery. 

In connection with a vacuum cleaning outfit of the right 
sort there is generally supplied a rotary vacuum pump, such 
as is manufactured by Lerman Broruers, of 62 John St., 
New York City, and which is worthy of investigation by 
eotton manufacturers and others. This particular vacuum 
pump may not only be used for the suction in the 
cleaning operation, but may also be used for blowing, and 
in this way becomes available for use in connection with 
singeing machines, agitating dye in tanks, cleaning by blow- 


ing, gas furnaces, etc. 





SEPARATING TANK. 


A SIMPLE 


Tue Rotary Vacuum Pump. 


Of course, aside from these uses, there are many others. 
such as cleaning dust and dirt out of intricate parts of 
machinery, electric motors, ete., by blowing with the air 
jet, and for melting, brazing, annealing, ete., where a ma- 
chine shop is in operation in connection with a faetory. It 
ean, therefore, be readily seen that if one of these machines 
is installed primarily for use with a singeing machine, agi- 
tating dye tanks or other uses, it may be connected up 
for vactium cleaning, ete. This is not an expensive opera- 
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tion, as all that is required is the ordinary dust separat- 
ing tank, suitable lengths of pipe or hose, and the clean- 
ing tools. 

We show herewith an illustration of how a simple sep- 
arating tank ean be constructed. This is made of an or- 
dinary forty-quart milk ean which may be readily pro- 
cured at the expense of a couple of dollars. The cover of 
this ean forms an air-tight tank, and therefore is especially 
adapted for this work. A round hole is cut in the cover 
and a pipe connection made as shown in detail in the 
sketch. The pipe or hose connecting the tank with the 
cleaning tool is attached at this connection. The connection 
from the can to the pump is made at the bottom in the 
same manner as above. This can is to act as a screen and 
to prevent the dust and dirt from entering the pump, and 
it therefore becomes necessary to provide a screen in the 
ean to catch the dust and dirt. This is provided for by 
means of a bag made in suitable shape to set into the can 
about three-fourths of the way down, and made to rest 
over the neck of the can in such a manner that the cover 
will be drawn down over the top, holding it secure. This 
bag may be made of some suitable material, such as can- 
vas, canton flannel or suitable bolting cloth, depending on 
the amount of dust and dirt to be removed. The connec- 
tion to the pump is made by means of a pipe nipple and 
a union. The machine is now ready for operation after 
attaching a belt to the pump from a motor or a line of 
shafting. 


There is one great advantage attached to the use of 


vacuum cleaning outfits which is not the case with the 
other methods of cleaning. When a ‘room is cleaned with 


this process, the dust and dirt is actually taken up and 
removed and, therefore, each successive cleaning reduces 
the amount ov dirt to be removed, and makes it unneces- 
sary to clean the room as often as would be the case where 
other means are employed. 

There is no doubt that a great many superintendents 
would find it profitable not only to install a vacuum clean- 
ing outfit, but a singeing machine or dye agitating tank as 
well where these are not already used, because all of these 
are labor-saving tools. The textile industry in particular 
should be a leader in the matter of cleanliness and, there- 
fore, this system should appeal to the mill owner and 
superintendent with especial emphasis. Many mills have 
already installed this system and many others are seriously 
considering this matter, but it is to those who have not 
already had this matter brought to their attention that 
this article is addressed, and an outfit can be installed for 
practically little expense, considering that the pump 
should be one of their tools in trade already. 

These pumps may be procured separately and the bal- 
ance of the outfit assembled by any one with an ordinary 
mechanical ability, or the entire outfits may be secured 
and the proper connections made. The pipe for blowing 
ean be led from the pump to where the air blast is required 
and used as stated for the various purposes in connection 
with the regular textile work. 


Sizeoleum makes a most satisfactory sizing when mixed 
with arabol starch or’ potato starch. The mixture is es- 
pecially recommended for cotton warps, sheetings, domes- 
ties and print cloth warps. They like it particularly well 
in the South on account of its resistance to all climatic in- 
fluences. Both the sizeoleum and the arabol starch are 
products of THe AraspoL MANHFacTuRING Company, of 
New York City. 
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“YARNS” REPLACES “CORD AGE.” 

Two years ago, the American Manufacturing Company, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., selected the title “Cord Age” for the 
little monthly publication they were issuing as a house 
organ, so as not to conflict with the house organ of their 
Western organization, the St. Louis Cordage Mills, who 
were issuing their publication under the title “Yarns.” 

Beginning with the January number, however, one house 
organ will represent the interests of both the American 
Manufacturing Company and the St. Louis Cordage Mills, 
and in order to avoid possible confusion in the minds of the 
many readers of their publications, they have decided to 
use the title “Yarns” for the combined house organs, as 
being more distinetive and original. 

The editorial department of this house organ is outlin- 
ing a very interesting program for 1914, the principal 
features of which are as follows: “The Forum,” which is 
a department of discussion for the readers; “The Problem 
Page,” which is also classified as a clearing house for new 
ideas, and which will contain better and quicker ways to 
do things around the office, store, mill or factory; “Per- 
sonal Jottings,” which will be the little incidents and per- 
sonal facts among the boys on the road and also from the 
boys inside, and which will be a page intended to keep the 
readers in touch with things worth while in the cordage 
business; “The Traffic Bureau” will, as its name implies, 
deal with traffic problems for the benefit of the man who 
buys rope, twine or other products of these companies, and 
wishes to secure the best results from his railroad connec- 
tions; “Behind the Sales Manager’s Desk,” is a page de- 
voted to views on sales by men who have successfully 
handled big sales problems, and is a page which will con- 
tain many ideas that are worth while and to which they 
will be glad to have other ideas contributed along similar 
lines; the sixth and last special department will be known 
as “The Service Department,” and will be intended to as- 
sist the readers in the use of electros, posters, ideas for 
cordage window displays and advertising for distribution. 

All readers interested in cordage of any description 
would do well to write to the American MANUFACTURING 
Company, Noble and West streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
request to have their names placed on the mailing list of 
this combined publication, which will undoubtedly contain 
much material of interest along these special lines. 


Turner, Tucker & Company, Inc., the well-known in- 
vestment bankers, located at 24 Milk street, Boston, are 
constantly arranging new devices for the benefit of their 
clients. Perhaps one of the most valuable returns a com- 
pany can furnish an investing customer is to place in his 
hands at opportune moments, complete and accurate re- 
ports concerning the financial status of the several different 
industries in whose stocks or securities he has money in- 
vested. ‘ 

Reports of this character issued by Turner, Tucker & 
Company are very complete and accurate and keep the 
investor posted in regard to any special conditions which 
may arise in connection with his investment. They have 
other equally attractive advisory and ‘executive depart- 
ments which are also at the service of their clients. They 
proceed along the lines that a satisfied client is a continuous 
eustomer, and their years of service and long list of clients 
would seem to indicate that these efforts in this direction 
have been successful. 


January, 1914. 


THe American Aupir CoMPANy announces the election 
of the Hon. Harry M. Rice commissioner of accounts for 
the city of New York as a vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Rice, by reason of his broad experience, is known 
throughout the country as a municipal efficiency expert and 
an authority on municipal accounting. After December 
31, when his term of office as commissioner of accounts ex- 
pires, he will have entire charge of the municipal business 
for this company. 


MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 


Other notices pertaining particularly to 
the Southeastern section will be found in 
the Southern Mill Situation review. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

EASTHAMPTON. The E. & J. Hosiery Company, with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000, declared 7 per cent cumulation dividends on 
its preferred stock. 

WEBSTHR. S. Slater & Sons, Inc., has placed the contract 
for a targe new spinning mill and a weave shed to be added to 
their cotton plant, the E. W. Pitman Company, Lawrence, Mass., 
receiving the award. The engineer and architect is Charles T. 
Main, Boston. The new spinning mill is about 65 by 150 feet 
and four stories high. The new weave shed will have a capacity 
of 700 looms, and a blank wall will be left at one end to allow 
for future increase. These buildings do not represent any large 
increase in the plant, as they will take the place of che oldest 
building of the present group, from which the machinery will 
be removed to the new buildings on their completion. 


NEW YORK, 

LOCKPORT. The Lockport Cotton Batting Company, with 
cotton mills and bleacheries at this place, have secured the serv- 
ices of William B. Nanson, F. C. S., of Auburn, Maine, as man- 
ager. Mr. Nanson is so well known in the trade as to need no 
introduction. The Lockport company is one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind in the world and one of the oldest established. 
The buildings occupy about five acres of ground space and they 
contemplate building additions in the way of a new mill and 
modern bleaching plant, which will be run with electric power 
generated by the Niagara Falls Power Company, 22 miles away. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

ADAMSTOWN. It is reported that the Hope Hosiery Mills 
has begun work on the construction of an addition to its present 
plant, which produces 144 needle cotton seamless half hose. 

BPHRATA. The Ephrata Hosiery Mill Company, manufactur- 
ers of men’s seamless hosiery, recently increased their capital 
stock from $20,000 to $35,000. 

HARRISBURG. The Moorhead Knitting Company went into 
its new building about the middle of December. This building 
is constructed of brick and concrete throughout. The company 
manufactures a well-known brand of men’s half hose. 

F'HILADELPHIA. The Standard Knitting Mills, of this city, 
manufacturers of sweater coats, have recently leased an additional 
floor in the building they at present occupy at 27 South Seventh 
street, and arranging to install new machinery to take care of 
an increased demand for their product. 

READING. Current press reports indicate that the Premier 
Underwear Mills, of this place, manufacturers of ribbed under- 
wear and union suits, ®ave suspended business because of the 
increase in prices of yarn and the complications of the tariff. 

ROYERSFORD. A. Raymond Raff is estimating on the plans 
and specifications for a three-story factory building to be erected 
for the Progressive Knitting Mills at this place. 

WILLIAMSPORT. S. D. Bausher, of the Unrivaled Hosiery 
Mills, has recently awarded a contract for the erection of a two- 
story knitting mill, 50 by 100 feet. 


WISCONSIN. 


SUPERIOR. The Superior Knitting Mills Company have re- 
cently incorporated to manufacture knitted garments. The cap- 
italization is $20,000. William A. Whitney is one of the incor- 


porators. 





